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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue growth of our country in population and power is won- 
derful. Before the close of this century, if our progress goes on 
at the ratio of the past, our numbers will exceed eighty millions. 
It is a just source of pride that we have not become great by arts 
of diplomacy, or by conquests gained by wars. The captives we 
have taken are not those of force, but prisoners of peace drawn 
to our shores by the desire to enjoy with us the liberties of the 
land, and the plenty which Providence has given us. While the 
different nations of Europe watch with jealous and hostile eyes 
the comparative progress and power of each—while peace in the 
minds of its statesmen means armed neutrality always threaten- 
ing war—we have drawn from their population by beneficent in- 
fluences more than the most successful in arms have been able to 
capture from those into whose territories they have carried death 
and devastation. We have taken by immigration from Germany 
greater numbers than that empire wrested from France in the 
last war between those powers. 

But at this time, when so many facts tend to fill our hearts 
with pride and gratitude, we are perplexed by the general depres- 
sion of business, and the distress of large classes of our citizens. 
We now feel the full cost of the late civil war, and the force of 
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the reaction which springs from wild speculation. Our desire 
for wealth has outstripped the swift growth of our country, and 
a greed for gain has tempted us to disregard the laws of pru- 
dence, industry, and economy, and to grasp at wealth by schemes 
which in the end have plunged us into many public and private 
disasters. We find that habits of extravagance are more easily 
acquired than cast off. We are not yet ready to admit the truth 
that we have brought these evils upon ourselves, and that we must 
go back to the tried pathways by which our country reached its 
greatness. This state of affairs gives birth to wild and conflict- 
ing schemes about finances, social order, and the policies of gov- 
ernment. These discordant theories range from the doctrines of 
the communist who would overturn our social structures, to those 
of the timid, half-hearted believers in our government who wish 
to go back to restraints and powers exerted by the monarchs of 
Europe. Many fear that grave evils will grow out of these con- 
flicts of opinion. But those who have studied with care the 
principles and workings of our political institutions look upon 
them as sources of good rather than of evil. They feel that our 
system is not only more conservative than all others, but that it 
has less to fear from wild theories or from party passions. 
Distress always makes discontent, and men who are in trouble 
turn with interest and hope to every proposed remedy. It is our 
duty to treat their views with respect, for, while their theories 
may be false, their sufferings are real. It is well that we are 
taught by popular agitation the existence of evils. It is neces- 
sary for those who have charge of public affairs to learn what 
men have in their minds, what views they hold, at what ends 
they aim. We can gain many truths from those who may hold 
mistaken opinions. One of the advantages we enjoy under our 
form of government is, that we can let false notions cure them- 
selves. It is not necessary for the public safety to restrain free- 
dom of speech. It is a striking fact that, while the monarchs of 
Germany and Russia, with vast armies under their control, are 
disturbed and endangered by the theories of socialists or other 
revolutionary associations, we listen to them without fear. We 
allow the utmost freedom of speech, and we rely upon the good 
sense of our people to make harmless all appeals to prejudice. 
Elsewhere the violent passions or insane egotism of a theorist 
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may lead him to shoot a monarch and to shake a state. Here he 
can only indulge in violent declamation which may attract a pass- 
ing notice, and then he sinks into hopeless obscurity. In Europe 
his teachings are deemed dangerous to social order. Here they 
serve only to satisfy the public of the folly of his views, and to 
strengthen the public faith in the value of social order and of 
time-tested truths. On the whole, such men are useful to us. 
Their vanity dies out where no one cares for their opinions. 
Without the aid of persecution they sink into pitiable helpless- 
ness. After a time the truth gets through their addled brains 
that their speeches and writings only help the social system which 
they seek to overthrow. Most of them become industrious citi- 
zens, gain some property, and abhor the idea of sharing it with 
less fortunate or more idle associates. The follies of fanatics fre- 
quently teach wisdom better than the words of the wise. 

But the purpose of the writer is not to speak of the different 
theories which have their origin in the depression of industry. 
Our country will soon rise above its business troubles. It is 
enough to say that the conflicting opinions held by the numerous 
organizations which have recently sprung up will not only teach 
us many truths and lead us to just idéas about business and 
finances, but they will also turn our attention to the theory and 
genius of our government. We will learn that our prosperity 
and progress are not alone due to our material advantages, but 
in a great degree are the results of our forms of government. 
There are other lands with ample territories, with climates as 
genial, with soils as productive as ours, which show no signs of 
growth and greatness. The passions stirred up by civil war, and 
the speculative excitements which followed it, have led us to 
neglect truths which we should ever bear in mind. Something 
may be gained by recalling even familiar facts, as they may allay 
the fears of those who distrust the future by showing that ours 
is the most conservative government in existence; that under it 
each man can do much to promote the public interests, and the 
duty rests upon him to do what he can to uphold the honor and 
the welfare of our republic. 

While we boast of our progress, we find ourselves confronted by 
great problems in the near-by future. From this time our aver- 
age increase will probably be more than a million and a half each 
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year, more than four thousand each day, more than one hundred 
and seventy each fleeting hour! This is a growth unparalleled in 
the history of the world, and throws into the shade the results of 
European struggles in war or of the subtilties of diplomacy in 
peace. The question is forced upon our minds, Are our systems 
of State or General governments fitted to meet such vast and 
rapid changes? What are the leading features of our political 
policy which has served us so well heretofore, and upon which 
we place our trust to carry us safely through the years to come? 
To get clear views upon these points, we must dispel many 
false ideas with regard to the theory and structure of our politi- 
cal institutions. It is a common opinion that our government 
differs from others because we hold that power rightfully belongs 
to the majority, and that it is based upon a belief in the general 
intelligence of the people. While there is a measure of truth in 
these assertions, they nevertheless mislead us with regard to the 
distinctive features of our political system. We confound our 
methods of getting at the will of the majority with the measure 
of power given to the majority. All civilized governments claim 
that they represent the popular will, and to a great extent they 
do; for at this day no civilized government could stand that 
deeply and persistently offended the body of the people. These 
would soon find a way of overturning it, if not by ballots, then by 
bayonets. No monarch in Europe dare say he holds his throne 
in defiance of the wishes of his people. They all claim that their 
powers are based upon the will, the intelligence, and patriotism, 
of their citizens. While we have, in our methods of voting and 
representation, clear and effective ways of showing the popular 
will, these do not give popular power. It is a remarkable fact 
that ours is the only system which declares that the majority shall 
not govern in many vital respects; that it has devised a plan by 
which it can be held in check; and that each individual has de- 
fenses against the will of the body of the people and the power 
of the government which represents them. The distinctive feat- 
ures of American constitutions are not that they aim to give 
power to majorities, but that they aim to protect the rights of 
minorities, and this is done by methods which are in strong con- 
trast with anything attempted elsewhere. 

There are many things that the majority and Government 
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cannot do. The writ of habeas corpus cannot be suspended un- 
less in cases of rebellion or invasion; no bill of attainder can be 
passed ; no tax laid upon any article exported from any State ; no 
laws can be made respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right to assemble and petition Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. The right to keep and bear 
arms cannot be infringed ; the right to be secure in their persons 
and houses against unreasonable searches and seizures cannot be 
violated. No person can be held to answer for capital or other 
infamous crimes, unless upon indictment of a grand-jury, ete. 
If our Constitution merely made these declarations, it might 
be said that it only stated in terms what was as clearly set forth 
in the unwritten maxims of other states; that the Englishman 
holds in as high regard what he calls the Constitution of Great 
Britain as we do the documents on which are written out our 
State or national covenants—for he claims that these unwritten 
maxims give equal protection to minorities or individuals, and 
that the spirit of laws is held as sacred as are the letters of 
constitutions. But our fathers did not stop with declarations. 
They fortified the rights of States and -persons by placing the 
judiciary for this purpose above the executive and the law-making 
powers. This is the great distinguishing feature of our govern- 
ment. In this we stand alone among the peoples of the earth. 
If the Parliament of Great Britain enact laws with the assent of 
the crown, they must be enforced by the judiciary and the whole 
power of the kingdom, although they trample upon every max- 
im held sacred, or upon every right of person or of conscience. 
There is no remedy but repeal or revolution. In this country 
our courts declare such laws to be void, and they will not enforce 
nor permit them to be enforced by the executive nor any other 
power, although they trench upon the rights of but one citizen 
standing against the whole people. 

Not only are the powers of the majority acting through their 
representatives checked in these respects, but the majority, in 
fact, are not allowed to control the most powerful branch of Con- 
gress, the Senate, which not only has equal power of legislation 
with the House of Representatives, but has also the power of ap- 
proving or of rejecting treaties. About one-fourth of the people 
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have as many Senators as the remaining three-fourths. This ine- 
quality in principle if not in degree was designed by the framers 
of the Constitution to keep the majority in check, and to protect 
the rights and interests of the States having small populations. 
By the constitutional plan of distributing the electoral votes, a 
President may be elected over a candidate who is supported by 
a majority of the people. Beyond the electors who represent the 
population in each State, two electoral votes are given to each of 
them. The majority of the people live in ten States; they get 
twenty of these. The minority, living in twenty-eight States, 
get fifty-six of the senatorial electoral votes. This, if they should 
act in concert, enables them to elect a President.over the ma- 
jority. The purpose, in making the General Government one 
which does not strictly represent the people of the United States, 
was to protect minorities, and to keep it within its constitutional 
limits. This purpose is shown more clearly in the article about 
amendments, where it is provided that no changes can be made in 
the Constitution unless two-thirds of the House and of the Sen- 
ate shall propose them, and then, in addition, they are ratified 
by three-fourths of the States. If more than one-quarter of the 
States object to an amendment, although they are small States 
with less than a tenth of the population of the country, it falls. 

If we look into State constitutions, we find like restraints 
upon the power of majorities, by articles taking from their rep- 
resentatives the right to pass many laws which they could enact 
but for such restraints. These prohibitions have been multiplied 
of late. They are numerous in the constitution of New York. 
It not only repeats those set forth in that of the General Govern- 
ment, but it adds many others. Among them are prohibitions 
against the creation of debts, the use of the public money for 
many purposes, and the right to give to cities or towns the power 
to make loans to aid corporations. The whole course of constitu- 
tional legislation, in all the States, shows that the spirit and genius 
of our political system tend to check the power of majorities, 
either acting directly or through their representatives, and to 
secure to each individual the rights of person, property, and con- 
science. 

The writer states these facts to correct the impression, which 
prevails in our country and elsewhere, that the individual or mi- 
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norities are swallowed up by the majority, and made helpless to 
resist wrong or to uphold the right. Every man can, if he will, 
be potent for these purposes. The fact that majorities have great 
control in our country is not one which distinguishes it from all 
other people, for power always in some way inheres with the ma- 
jority, by force of ballots or bayonets, by elections or revolutions, 
by regular or convulsive methods. The distinguishing feature of 
our government is, that it is the only one which attempts to re- 
strain and check this power, although it may be acting in accord 
with the popular will. In other words, it is the only government 
which attempts to protect the rights of minorities and of localities 
against the power of majorities; and for that purpose it has 
worked out a political organization unparalleled in any other 
country or in any other period of the world’s history. 

It is also constantly stated that our system depends upon the 
general intelligence of our people. It is true that, without pop- 
ular intelligence, virtue, and patriotism, we shall sink into anar- 
chy, corruption, and ruin. But this is true of all other civilized 
nations. They speedily fall into decay without the same virtues. 
This great truth, as it is usually expressed, does not carry with it a 
full and a clear idea of the nature of that intelligence upon which 
our government depends. We demand not only general intelli- 
gence, as it is required elsewhere, but in addition special intelli- 
gences, without which our political system cannot be conducted. 
Its peculiarity, which distinguishes it from all others, is, that it 
must be aided by those special intelligences which make its very 
life, and which, in numerous instances, can carry on certain fune- 
tions of government, even where general intelligence may be want- 
ing. What is meant by special intelligence is, for instance, this: 
A man lacking education, and with a limited knowledge, may be 
so placed that he knows better than much wiser men where a road 
should be laid or a schoolhouse built, and he may have a deeper 
interest than others in having those things well done. Wise men 
will, therefore, give to him the control of this work. The same 
theory is true of many other affairs which concern the welfare of 
society. Our fathers, before our independence, and when they 
shaped our system of government, were forced by the then state 
of society to avail themselves of such special intelligences. These 
not only served to promote the interests of the colonies, but they 
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enabled the framers of our Constitution to solve problems where 
the world said they would fail. No man can understand the 
spirit and genius of our political institutions who does not trace 
out the uses made by our fathers of these special intelligences, nor 
can he feel as he should his duties and rights as a citizen, unless 
he sees clearly that our system imposes upon him certain work 
which he can perform, and which will be productive of good, 
despite the power of majorities, or even the lack of general intel- 
ligence in the community in which he lives. 

It is not the purpose of this article to present any partisan 
views of the distribution of power between the General and State 
governments, or to touch any controverted political point. Its 
design is to show that every citizen, without regard to majorities 
and without undertaking to change the minds or elevate the gen- 
eral intelligence of the American people, can so use his special 
power and intelligence as to promote the public welfare; also to 
prove that under our machinery of government, if there are wide- 
spread abuses in local or general administrations, the guilt lies at 
the door of the individual citizens, because they did not do their 
personal duty in the particular field marked out for them by our 
system of laws. What is said about the powers of majorities and 
the rights of minorities, about general and special intelligences 
and duties, is for the purpose of scattering certain clouds under 
which we are apt to hide our duties from our own eyes. 

Let us place ourselves where our fathers stood when they 
worked out our political system, and thus learn what they meant 
todo. A people thinly scattered over a continent, living under op- 
posite conditions of climate, production, and domestic habits, were 
to be united for purposes of common defense and welfare. This 
could only be done by securing, to each section of a vast region, 
laws which would promote the prosperity of every part. Where 
was the wisdom to frame the laws to meet the wants so diversified 
and conflicting? They knew from experience that kings, lords, 
and commons, could not do it. Their failures led to the Revolu- 
tion. They claimed no wisdom superior to that of Parliament, 
for that was the period when a host of orators and statesmen 
made Parliament glorious in British annals. The colonies were 
practically as remote from each other as from Britain, when ob- 
stacles to intercourse were taken into account. The necessities 
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of the case forced our fathers to frame their State and General 
governments upon principles the reverse of those which usually 
mark the polity of nations. Their theory takes away control 
from political centres, and distributes it to the various points 
that are most interested in its wise and honest exercise. It 
keeps at every man’s home the greatest share of the political 
power that concerns him individually. It yields it to the re- 
moter legislative bodies in diminishing proportions as they re- 
cede from the direct influence and action of the people. The 
local self-government under which our country is expanding 
itself over a continent, without becoming weak by its exten- 
sion, is founded on these propositions. That government is 
most wise which is in the hands of those best informed about 
the particular questions on which they legislate ; most economi- 
cal and honest, when controlled by those most interested in 
preserving frugality and virtue; most strong, when it only ex- 
ercises authority which is beneficial in its action to the gov- 
erned. These are obvious truths, but how are they to be made 
available for practical purposes? It is in this that the wisdom of 
our institutions consists. In their progress, they are developing 
truths in government which have not only disappointed the hopes 
of our enemies, but dissipated the fears of our friends. 

The good order of society, the protection of our lives and 
our property, the promotion of religion and learning, the enforce- 
ment of statutes, or the upholding of the unwritten laws of just 
moral restraints, mainly depend upon the wisdom of the inhabi- 
tants of townships. Upon such questions, so far as they particu- 
larly concern them, the people of the towns are more intelligent 
and more interested than those outside of their limits can be. 
The wisest statesmen, living and acting at the city of Washing- 
ton, cannot understand these affairs, nor can they conduct them, 
so well as the citizens upon the ground, although they may be 
unlearned men. What is true of one town is true of the other 
ten thousand towns in the United States. When we shall have 
twenty thousand towns, this system of government will in no 
degree become overloaded or complicated. There will be no 
more then for each citizen to do than now. Our town officers in 
the aggregate are more important than Congressmen or Senators. 
Hence, the importance to our government of religion, morality, 
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and education, which enlighten and purify the governed and the 
governors at the same time, and which must ever constitute the 
best securities for the advancement and happiness of our country. 
Township powers and duties educate and elevate those who exer- 
cise them. The next organizations in order and importance are 
boards of county officers, who control questions of a local charac- 
ter, but affecting a greater number than the inhabitants of single 
towns. The people of each county are more intelligent and 
more interested in what concerns their own affairs than any 
amount of wisdom or of patriotism outside of it. The aggregate 
transactions of county officers are more important than those of 
our State Legislatures. When we have secured good government 
in towns and counties, most of the objects of government are 
gained. In the ascending scale of rank, in the descending scale 
of importance, is the Legislature, which is, or should be, limited 
to State affairs. Its greatest wisdom is shown by the smallest 
amount of legislation, and its strongest claims for gratitude grow 
out of what it does not do. Our General Government is remark- 
able for being the reverse of every other. Instead of being the 
source of authority, it only receives the remnant of power after 
all that concerns town, county, and State jurisdictions, has been 
distributed. Its jurisdiction, although confined within narrow 
limits, is of great dignity, for it concerns our national honor and 
provides for the national defense. We make this head of our 
system strong when we confine its action to those objects which 
are of general interest, and prevent its interference with subjects 
upon which it cannot act with intelligence. If our General Gov- 
ernment had the power which is now divided between town, 
county, and State jurisdiction, its attempts at their exercise would 
shiver it into atoms. If it were composed of the wisest and purest 
men the world ever saw, it could not understand, all the varied 
interests of a land as wide as all Europe, and with as great a 
diversity of climate, soil, and social condition. The welfare of 
the several communities would be sacrificed to the ignorance or 
prejudices of those who had no direct concern in the laws they 
imposed upon others. 

The theory of self-government is not founded upon the idea 
that the people are necessarily virtuous and intelligent, but it 
attempts to distribute each particular power to those who have 
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the greatest interest in its wise and faithful exercise. Such dis- 
tribution is founded on the principle that persons most interested 
in any matter manage it better than wiser men who are not inter- 
ested. Men act thus in their private concerns. When we are 
sick we do not seek the wisest man in the community, but the 
physician who is best acquainted with our disorder and its rem- 
edies. If we wish to build, we seek not the most learned man, 
but the man most skillful in the kind of structure we desire to 
erect ; and, if we require the services of an agent, the one is best 
for us who is best acquainted with our wants, and most interested 
in satisfying them. The Bible intimates this course when it 
says that a man can judge better in relation to his own affairs 
than seven watchmen ona high tower. This principle not only 
secures good government for each locality, but it also brings 
home to each individual a sense of his rights and responsibilities ; 
it elevates his character as a man; he is taught self-reliance ; he 
learns that the performance of his duty as a citizen is the correc- 
tive for the evils of society, and is not led to place a vague, un- 
founded dependence upon legislative wisdom. It not only makes 
good government, but it also makes good manhood. Under 
European governments, but few feel that they can exert any in- 
fluence upon public morals or affairs ; here every one knows that 
his charaeter and conduct will at least affect the character of the 
town in which he lives. While the interests of each section are 
thus secured, and the citizen is educated by duties, the General 
Government is strengthened and made enduring by lifting it 
above invidious action, and making it the point about which ral- 
ly the affections and pride of the American people, as the expo- 
nent to the world at large of our common power, dignity, and 
nationality. 

Under this system our country has attained its power, its 
prosperity, and its magnificent proportions. Look at it upon the 
| map of the world. It is as broad as all Europe. Mark its boun- 

daries! The greatest chain of fresh-water lakes upon the globe 
bathes its northern limits; the Atlantic and Pacific wash its east- 
ern and western shores, and its southern borders rest upon the 
great Mediterranean Sea of Mexico. Our policy of government 
meets every local want of this vast region ; it gives energy, enter- 
prise, and freedom, to each community, no matter how remote or 
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small. And this is done so readily and so peaceably that the 
process resembies the great and beneficent operations of Nature. 
This plan of carrying down classes of duties to those who 
have a special intelligence with regard to them, and peculiar in- 
terest in their wise and honest execution, is a wonderful educa- 
tional system, without which it would be difficult to carry on our 
governments. Its workings are more clearly seen in the country 
than in cities. In many instances in our new and wild settle- 
ments, uneducated men have been made school-trustees, holding 
their meetings in log-houses or in other humble tenements. All 
have been struck with their efforts to act wisely, stimulated by 
their anxiety for their children. The writer has watched such 
men as¢hey gradually gained knowledge of town laws. He has 
seen them fill different local offices, become members of county 
boards and of the State Legislature. As Governor of New York, 
he found them better grounded and versed in all that relates to 
legislation than many who have had the advantages of wealth 
and of education in academic or collegiate form, but who have 
never been placed in positions where they have taken part in the 
work of local duties. The plain men thus educated are those 
who, within a few years, have gone to the West, and have found- 
ed, organized, and set in operation great States. They have done 
wisely what would be deemed works of statesmanship in other 
parts of the world. Many of us remember when Illinois, now 
the third State in importance in our Union, was but a part of a 
vast wild territory. The immigrants, trained in town duties, 
made their homes there. In a little time they built up a State, 
one of the most prosperous in the Union, adorned with cities, 
and enlightened by learning and religion, with more railroads 
than most of the empires of Europe. Yet this great work has 
been done as quietly as if it were a matter of course, and with the 
same ease with which they built houses and barns and fences. 
While we differ about the rights of the States or of the Gen- 
eral Government under the Constitution, we agree that there is a 
distribution of jurisdictions; that all the forms of local govern- 
ment spoken of do exist. The purpose is tu inquire what duties 
these distributions impose upon each, and how far their honest, 
patriotic performance will work out reforms in government, and 
bring back simplicity, economy, and integrity, in the conduct of 
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public affairs. It is not only believed that this can be done, but 
that we have already made progress in that direction. Wrongs 
no longer can be perpetrated with impunity, which aroused no 
resistance but a little time since. This is true alike of local, 
State, and national affairs. Put back into power the men who 
plundered the city of New York; give them all the advantages 
of the laws, organizations, and alliances, they then had, and they 
could not hold their ground for a single day. No one would 
now venture upon the plunder of the national Treasury by Crédit 
Mobilier or kindred schemes, or would dare to destroy our great 
channels of commerce in New York by fraudulent contracts. 

We do not now ask what shou'd be done by State or General 
governments. We reverse the inquiry, to learn what each citi- 
zen should do where the control of majorities is restrained and 
the rights of minorities and individuals guarded, where a field 
of duty is marked out for every man, and where the spirit and 
genius of our institutions demand that the special intelligence of 
each citizen shall be used to promote the general welfare? We 
must look to this groundwork whenever we seek to correct public 
abuses, or to reform the administration of State or national affairs. 
When the lofty spire of some temple of religion sways from the 
true line, we do not discuss the influence which its pinnacles 
exert in throwing it from its proper position, but we look to the 
condition of its base and buttresses, and spend our labor there to 
restore its uprightness, for we know that there we shall find the 
causes of threatened danger. Bad government is the logical 
result of bad morals or neglect of duty by the constituency. 
Men in office do not corrupt the people so often as the people 
corrupt officials. The men who plundered the city of New York 
of many millions could not have done so if there had not been 
a state of public morals, of wild speculative excitements, a greed 
for gold no matter how gained, which suggested and favored all 
their schemes. They were made bold by seeing transactions in 
all the walks of life, in personal and business circles and in all 
departments of State and national government, which were akin 
to their own. They had no business skill, sagacity, or experience. 
They did not make corruption; corruption made them. The 
same causes existing all over our country produced the like re- 
sults. Citizens here and elsewhere did not do their home duties ; 
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they did not use their special intelligence to check wrong in their 
own neighborhood. We were all swept away by the spirit of 
speculation, extravagance, and indulgence. Bad governments 
are the results, the punishments, and, we hope, the remedies, for 
this wide-spread demoralization. They impose the penalties for 
neglect. God in his goodness does not permit nations to be 
happy and prosperous when governments are corrupt and citi- 
zens are indifferent. Indifference on the part of the public 
makes corruption in officials. Slight changes in public morals 
act with intensified force at political capitals, as slight contrac- 
tions or expansions in the bulb of the thermometer make great 
changes in the rise and fall of the slender column of mercury 
which marks the temperature. For a like reason any loss or gain 
in the morals of a people is potent for good or evil in the con- 
duct of public affairs. 

So completely does the state of the public mind shape legis- 
lation and official action, that it is more correct to say that laws 
are passed through Congress or State Legislatures than it is to 
say they are passed by them. They are conduits rather than 
enacting agencies. The opinions which suggest, the minds which 
shape, the wills which demand their passage, are outside of legis- 
lative halls. The great business interests of the country, the 
sentiments of the people, the tone of public morality, give form 
and hue to political action. [lence all acts of official corruption 
are justly looked upon by the world as stains upon the American 
eharacter, every committal of crime an indictment of the Amer- 
ican people. Hard times and general distress are the remedies 
which cure public ills. They teach that neglect of duties and 
disregard of obligations to society are expensive, and thwart our 
very schemes for gain or self-indulgence. The influences of such 
distribution, and of the use of special intelligence in the perform- 
ance of official work, reach beyond the lines marked out by stat- 
ute-books. They educate us to do many things which elsewhere 
are thought to be the work of government. To get clear views 
of the genius of our political institutions, we must look not only 
at written constitutions and laws, but also at the unwritten laws 
of usage which grow out of them. 

More is done to promote the public welfare outside of the 
domain of laws than by force of their enactments. Churches, 
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colleges, academies, hospitals, and a thousand charities, are or- 
ganized and upheld by the funds of individuals and by the care 
of unofficial and largely of unpaid influences. Their positions, 
forms, religious or educational aspects, are all determined by the 
special intelligence of the particular communities in which they 
exist. They make the bases of our social and political system. 
Beyond all other influences they govern and save society from 
disorder and corruption. The restraints in our Constitution 
against any tyranny by majorities, the safeguard thrown around 
the rights of minorities and individuals, the freedom of con- 
science and worship, the sacredness of persons, the sanctity of 
homes, the liberty of speech and action, the distribution of politi- 
cal duties, the policy of using for the public welfare the special 
intelligence of each citizen, all point in one direction, and bring 
home to every man his personal duty to serve the public, to pro- 
mote its virtue, its prosperity, and its glory, in some of the many 
paths which are open to him. These influences are not limited 
to the particular field in which he labors. Virtue is catching as 
well as vice. Good example is as potent as bad example. He 
who does his duty sheds a light which makes other men see their 
duties. The ways and means for public reform in morals, poli- 
tics, or business, are not outside of the ordinary pursuits of life. 
They are at our firesides, they lie in our pathways, they exist in 
all of our business and social relationships. 

The condition of our country is favorable to reform. All 
honest teachings tell upon the public mind. Argument is now 
enforced by suffering. The springs and sources of governmental 
power are under our control. The virtues of economy or of 
integrity which we practise ourselves we will require of our rep- 
resentatives. They will feel and respond to our demands. Re- 
forms are not to be gained by railing at political parties, while 
neglecting our individual duties. This is a device by which we 
blind ourselves to truth. It is inconsistent with an honest self- 
respect. Neglect of political duty is but a shade better than 
violation of official duty. It grows out of a lack of true man- 
hood, a want of sense and virtue, and a feeling that personal and 
social position do not make men equal to the work of battling 
with wrong. The strength of Britain in no small degree is 
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owing to the fact that the Peers of the realm meet in manly 
ways the rough duties of political struggles. 

Political parties are, in public affairs, what John Doe and 
Richard Roe used to be in legal proceedings, fictitious names to 
conceal the real actors. We are too apt to satisfy our consciences 
and blind ourselves to our own neglect by railing at them. As 
parties embrace the whole population, why not say that the 
American people have been corrupted, or made extravagant, or 
indifferent to their obligations as citizens? This is what the 
future historian will say of this period. Shall we not also make 
him say that this sad condition was followed by a revival of 
national virtues, and that the beginning of the second century of 
our existence as a people was marked by a return of the integ- 
rity and patriotism which inspired our fathers one hundred years 
ago ¢ 

The social, political, and business evils which affect our coun- 
try are not to be cured by political strategy nor by any tricks 
of statesmanship. No country can be legislated out of distress, 
crime, or poverty. No laws in civilized countries are potent for 
good which do not emanate from the sentiments, habits, and vir- 
tues of the people. They demand personal, fireside, and local 
reforms. They cannot be made by others for us. They must be 
wrought out by each man in the use of his special intelligence 
and personal power, in office and out of it, in all forms of unself- 
ish work for the general welfare, in convention, upon the plat- 
form, in the pulpit, and through the press. The immigrants of 
varied lineages and creeds who come to our shores excite fears in 
the minds of some. These spring from narrow prejudices. All 
phases of civilization give broader views about social, religious, 
and political questions. Men of loyal faith in our Government 
feel that this mingling of European races on this continent will 
give us higher civilization, greater power and prosperity, than 
have yet been seen in the history of the world. 

Horatio Seymour. 

















IL. 


SYSTEMS OF OFFENSE AND DEFENSE IN 
NAVAL WARFARE. 


Any one who undertakes to write under the above heading 
must invite the indulgence of his readers on a very large scale, 
so much mystery exists as to what really is the best system to 
follow in naval warfare, and as to what would be the result should 
two hostile fleets of equal power meet in fair fight. Since the 
war ending in the year 1815, it may be said that a mere minimum 
of experience has been arrived at; in the great American civil 
war, if we leave out the action of the torpedo, then quite in its 
infancy, the naval fighting was almost all on one side. During 
the war between Italy and Austria the Italian fleet, at the battle 
of Lissa, took so little part in the fighting, from some unaccount- 
able reason, that the gallant Tegetoff had it all his own way. In 
the so-called Crimean War the Russian fleet remained in port, 
not daring to face the English and French squadrons ; and, bar- 
ring some futile attacks made by the combined fleets on the Rus- 
sian forts, nothing was done by the naval forces. In fact, except- 
ing for the sake of doing something, and perhaps losing two or 
three ships for the sake of the butcher’s bill, no result could pos- 
sibly be arrived at ‘uring a war where no enemy’s ships put in 
an appearance, uni -;, indeed, by an overwhelming force of light- 
draught gun, torpedo, and mortar boats, specially constructed for 
attacking the forts and strongholds of the enemy. It would be 
well to mention, by-the-by, that the English and French fleets 
did attack the forts at Sebastopol, a heavy attack at the same 
time being made by the joint armies, on which occasion the fleets 
lost many men with no result whatever. In the Franco-German 
War no naval engagement took place, the French fleet content- 
ing itself by looking from afar at the German strongholds. We 
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now come to the late war between Turkey and Russia, and there 
again we did not arrive at any practical result, as, from motives I 
cannot understand, the Russian Baltic fleet never attempted to 
move out of its own waters, and the two or three much-talked- 
about, strangely-shaped iron-clads, the pets of Admiral Popoff 
and Mr. Reed, thought it better never to show their noses at sea, 
though never more than three Turkish iron-clads could be spared 
from their arduous duties of protecting Sulina and Batoum, 
carrying troops, provisions, etc., to cruise on the Crimean coast. 
In this, however, I do not blame the commanders of the Russian 
iron-clads, as, in my humble opinion, these much-talked -of 
Popoffskas are utterly unfitted to face an enemy at sea. Seeing, 
therefore, how little experience has been hitherto acquired on 
which to base an argument respecting the class of vessel best 
adapted for naval warfare, I can only offer on this subject my 
own opinions and observations. England, for example, doubtless 
requires large cruisers, vessels wherewith to defend her colonies. 
Should they be iron-clads, heavily plated, or fast wooden vessels, 
heavily armed, with compartments so well fitted that, if one or 
two should fill with water through being pierced by a shot, the 
vessel would not sink ? 

Admiral Farragut, who was one of the most intelligent naval 
officers of my acquaintance, with whom I had many conversations 
on this question, was of opinion that the latter class of vessel is 
the best. Still I can but think that when one nation has a fleet 
of iron-clad vessels, other nations could not meet her ships on 
equal grounds if they had only wooden vessels. Admitting, then, 
for the sake of argument, that iron-clad vessels are an absolute 
necessity, we come to the question, “ What kind of iron-clad is best 
adapted for modern warfare?” In such a case I think the first 
point to be arrived at is speed; the second,-handiness in ma- 
neeuvring ; the third, sea-going qualities; and the fourth that the 
vessel should show as small a mark as possible to the enemy’s 
heavy guns, to his torpedoes, and to his rams. In attacking forts 
(a thing I think out of date, unless by way of making a diversion 
in conjunction with land-forces), all these points, excepting per- 
haps the third, are very important. Now, as regards the first 
necessary qualification, many competent men say that you cannot 
get speed with small, short ships. In this, with the greatest 
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respect, I must venture to differ. I think it is only a question 
of horse-power and the shape of the vessel wader water. Some 
of the small Turkish monitors, I found, kept speed better than 
the large frigates. Secondly, as to handiness in mancuvring, 
every sailor knows how much easier a short vessel manceuvres 
than a long one, and, in these days when ships carry enormous 
armaments, and guns of the heaviest calibre, a small vessel would, 
to use a somewhat vulgar expression, hop round the long craft 
like a “ cooper round a cask,” firing on her ponderous adversary 
from positions where her (the larger vessel’s) guns would not 
bear, poking her with her rams, and in fact worrying her life 
out. For example, suppose that two or three small monitors at- 
tack a frigate four times their own size, they would, if not capt- 
ure her, give her what is called in America “a bad time of it.” 
Thirdly, sea-going qualities. I have had some experience in 
monitors, such as were supplied to the Turkish Navy by Eng- 
lish builders, vessels with high free-boards, carrying four 18-ton 
guns in fixed batteries, which guns could fire in a line with the 
keel. Several such vessels i had with me in very heavy weather 
in the Black Sea for fourteen months, and I found that they 
made as good weather as, if not better than, the heavier frigates, 
and that in point of speed they were even superior to them. In 
regard to the fourth qualification, namely, that vessels should 
show as small a mark as possible to the enemy. There can be no 
question as to the smaller vessels having this advantage, not only 
as regards gunnery, but in relation to torpedo-attacks, with which 
newly-invented war-weapons it would be much easier to strike a 
large object than a small one. Of course, in making these re- 
marks it is difficult to employ, in relation to England, with her huge 
fleets, an argument that will apply to states with smaller navies. 
To the former, ships of all classes are necessary for the protection 
of her trade and flag over the boundless seas where it flies, but I 
will take as an example America, and ask what sort of a navy she 
requires to protect her honor and fame as a naval power. In the 
event of war America’s first thought would naturally be the safety 
of her magnificent ports, and if adventurous privateers are (as 
they certainly would be) fitted out for the destruction of her 
enemy’s commerce, they would not be in the category of men-of- 
war. What seems to be the requirement of America is small, 
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swift, heavily-armed iron-clads, to dart out at all hours and sea- 
sons and harass an enemy’s blockading squadron. To these should 
be added the new, fearful, and demoralizing weapon, the torpedo, 
of which more anon, and I can but think that no blockading 
force could ever hold its own off an American port which con- 
tained a small, efficient squadron, consisting of such vessels as I 
refer to, in its waters. It must be borne in mind that the block- 
ading squadron must be always on the gwi vive, while those in- 
side could choose their own time and opportunity in making 
their attacks. There must be many persons who will remember 
how, when torpedoes were quite in their infancy, and when no 
ships of any sort existed in Charleston on the Confederate side, 
the frequent night attacks of the enemy harassed the American 
blockading fleets cruising off that port, and how much damage 
was done by the yet undeveloped torpedo. 

As regards America, if I might venture to give an opinion, I 
would say that, if, in each of her fortified seaports, such as New 
York or Boston, three or four small monitors, and a dozen or two 
of torpedo-boats, were stationed, the inhabitants might sleep 
quietly in their beds, more so, indeed, than the crews of the ene- 
my’s ships outside the port. When I say monitors I refer to 
vessels with high free-boards, mounting four guns in fixed bat- 
teries (tonnage about 1,200 tons). The reason I say high free- 
boards is, that such vessels might be able to go to sea at any 
moment, regardless of the weather, thus depriving the enemy of 
that repose which bad weather so often brings in naval opera- 
tions. The vessels I suggest should be similar to those built for 
the Turkish Government by the Thames Iron-Works and Messrs. 
Samuda on the Thames, at the cost of about £125,000, including 
guns ; thus five of them could be obtained for the price of one 
such huge sea-monster as the Inflexible. 

I would now, for a moment, refer to Admiral Farragut’s 
opinion as to fast, heavily-armed wooden vessels ultimately re- 
placing iron-clads. The gallant admiral, whose loss as a sailor 
the whole world must deplore, gave his opinion on this point 
some years ago. Since that time iron-clad frigates, such as he 
condemned, have been superseded by such gigantic ships as those 
of the Inflexible class, whose speed is as great as has yet been 
arrived at by anything afloat, be it wooden or be itiron. Now, 
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it must be clear that, although at long shots a wooden vessel 
would be as destructive to her enemies as an iron craft, and that 
her sailing qualities would probably be superior, she must come 
to close quarters with her iron-clad enemy before she would be 
able to capture her, and that, in that case, not only would the 
armor-cased vessel have the best of it, but, with her ramming 
power and her immense weight, she would be by far the superior 
vessel at close quarters. Thus I fear that we cannot quite give 
up iron yet, though I admit that it is just possible we may be 
obliged to make some radical change in iron-clad sea-going ships. 
Already the English Government, and the English naval men, 
are fully aware that some, nay, nearly all, of their broadside iron- 
clads are practically useless—in the first place, because many of 
them, having been built years ago, are too lightly armored and 
armed to compete with the huge ships now building and built, 
and that thus they are, though iron-clads, of very little use, and 
the British public are pinning their faith on vessels of the In- 
flexible and Thunderer class, that are, indeed, vessels to make an 
enemy tremble to look on. They have the great advantage of 
having their decks protected from shot. They have not the huge 
masts and rigging, one morsel of which getting foul of the screw 
the vessel is at the mercy of her enemy, be that enemy ever so 
small a vessel. They are armed with guns that it would have 
seemed almost a fable to talk about a very few years ago. They 
have enormous speed, and they carry coal for about twenty days’ 
full speed. Still, the cost is fearful. The English Government, 
as well as other governments, are beginning to open their eyes 
to the fact that small, heavily-armed iron-clads will be the ships 
of the future. Such vessels have all the attributes I mentioned 
as necessary—namely, speed, heavy guns, sea-going qualities, and 
powers of manceuvring quickly. Last, but not least, they are 
economical. I can but think that if my friend Admiral Farragut 
were alive he would agree in this proposed change in naval archi- 
tecture : not that I would ignore the necessity of a certain num- 
ber of fast wooden cruisers, ‘heav ily armed, especially for convoys 
of merchant-vessels, and for the purpose of harassing an enemy’s 
trade ; but, if the world will persist in having iron armor, and 
every one decides to wear it, all must be in the same boat, or he 
who goes uncased will get his ribs broken. 
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Having given my humble opinion on the class of iron-clads 
the best adapted to naval warfare, I will now venture an opinion 
as to how future war will be carried on in regard to naval com- 
bats, and the destruction of an enemy’s commerce, this latter 
striking a blow at his most vital part, namely, his pockets. Let 
us suppose, in regard to the first of these propositions, that two 
fleets meet on the open seas bent on mortal combat, their com- 
manders-in-chief crammed (as they are naturally enough at pres- 
ent) full of theory as to how they would fight a hostile fleet 
should it ever fall to their lot todoso. They talk and think of 
double line, single line, double column or single column, ete. 
Well, Monsieur le Commandant en chef, there is your enemy 
drawn up in line of battle before you—rams, torpedoes, and all 
other deadly inventions, prepared ; the commander-in-chief will 
probably hold a council of war, and according to an arranged 
plan in goes the fleet at the enemy. If the enemy remains 
quiet, as in a sham fight, good; but he (the enemy) also is pre- 
pared with his system of attack, and before the action has lasted 
five minutes all plans must be disconcerted, the commander-in- 
chiet’s signals unseen or disregarded, and everything pell-mell ; 
ships frequently ramming their friends, torpedoes going off in 
the wrong direction or at a wrong time, and who knows what will 
happen? I bave often thought for hours (while commanding the 
Turkish fleet) as to what I should do were I to meet an enemy’s 
fleet, and I have come to the conclusion that much must depend 
on the chapter of accidents. In these days there is too much the- 
ory—still I don’t see what else we can have—too much calculation, 
perhaps too much science, in naval men’s brains. For my part, 
I am convinced that the first thing to do is to be most careful in 
your choice of captains, to have confidence in them, and to leave 
much to their discretion during a naval engagement. I do not 
say that I disapprove of a well-digested plan being laid down to 
start with, but I doubt its being carried out with success, as in 
the old days of sailing-vessels, when weather-gauges were profit- 
ed by, and when seamanship was half the battle. I can but 
think that every captain of an iron-clad will have to fight his 
own ship, irrespective of the commander-in-chief. Above all, the 
commander-in-chief of a fleet should avoid placing his ships in 
too close order. A good thing was said by an English officer of 
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rank some days before the fatal accident so well known to all 
the world which occurred lately to the German fleet off Dover. 
The Germans have the dangerous habit of sailing their fleets in 
close order. The officer I refer to, being asked what course he 
would pursue if obliged to attack the German fleet, answered, 
“T should let them alone, being sure that they would sink each 
other by collisions in a very short space of time through maneu- 
vring in close order.” Thus my opinion is that “open order, 
individual responsibility, and freedom of action to each com- 
mander,” should be the order to be given by the commander-in- 
chief. There are many naval officers who trust entirely to destroy 
the enemy by ramming. I can only say to them, “ Your idea is 
good in theory, but remember that two can play at that game.” 
By all means use your ram when an enemy is crippled ; in fact, 
I think that all fleets should be attended upon by ram-vessels, 
who should lie by until one of the enemy’s ships is in diffi- 
culty, and then rush at the injured ship with their ram. Guns 
in such vessels are almost superfluous. To sum up this ques- 
tion, I think that a commander-in-chief’s motto should be, 
“Keep your ships in hand as long as possible, then leave the 
rest to good captains, brave crews, well-worked guns, and Provi- 
dence.” 

Now as regards injuring an enemy’s commerce, ability to do 
which is of the greatest importance in war. Fast ships with 
long-range guns are necessary to carry out this undertaking ; 
valuable cargoes traversing the ocean will generally be escorted 
by vessels-of-war, and the line of action of these fast ships should 
be to make an occasional dash in among the convoy, to attack and 
pick up lagging ships, ete.; and, when chased by the vessels-of- 
war forming the escort, they must, through their superior speed, 
be able to escape. I take it that for the purposes of carrying 
valuable cargoes in war-time fast steamers will be used; this 
seems to me the only plan, and will make their capture exceeding- 
ly difficult, as a vessel so employed will rush from port to port 
at full speed, while the cruiser must necessarily be economizing 
fuel, and lying watching for his prey under easy steam. An 
evidence on this head was given by the way in which the Eng- 
lish blockade-runners passed through the American blockading 
squadrons during the civil war in America. Smokeless coal is 
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also very requisite, otherwise a cruising-vessel can be seen fre- 
quently at from twenty to thirty miles’ distance. 

One word as to blockade. According to international law, 
' blockade to be recognized should be efticient ; whoever made 
this law showed themselves, perhaps, clever lawyers, but igno- 
rant of their subject. Any one who, like myself, has had ex- 
perience in the practice of blockades, knows how utterly impos- 
sible it is with the finest fleet and the cleverest organization to 
make a blockade efficient in the true sense of the word, and the 
sooner some clear understanding is arrived at as to what is meant 
by “ efficient blockade ” the better. A curious controversy arose 
between Russia and Turkey on the question of prizes during the 
late war. The commander of the Turkish fleet was unable to 
spare ships for the purpose of maintaining anything like a strict 
blockade of the Russian ports, as his vessels were engaged in the 
defense of Sulina and Batoum, carrying troops, munitions of 
war, etc.; so it seemed to him that, considering all the trade 
of the Black Sea must pass through the straits of the Bosporus 
en route to Europe, the prevention of vessels passing through 
those straits would virtually blockade the Russian ports. In this 
view one or two European governments agreed, but others, tak- 
ing into consideration the very loose meaning or general accept- 
ance of the word “ efficient,’ demurred, and refused to admit 
that vessels coming from Russian ports captured at the entrance 
of the Bosporus were good prizes. Of course, this is a peculiar 
ease. Still it should be remembered that, in the American war, 
vessels which had evaded the blockade of the Southern ports were 
chased or picked up anywhere on the high-seas until they arrived 
to within three miles (the limit of national water) of the islands 
in the West Indies. There must be some change made in the 
law of blockade, especially as to the expression, “ Blockades, to 
be acknowledged such, must be efficient,” or the greatest possible 
complications will arise hereafter. I had an idea, while cruising 
off the Russian ports during the late war, of blockading by 
means of torpedoes, that is to say, by laying torpedoes outside 
those laid down by the enemy ; but, unfortunately, I had not the 
means to do so supplied to me. I wonder if such a plan would 
have been considered an “ efficient blockade?” I feel pretty con- 
fident that had torpedoes been as far advanced as they are at the 
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present moment, the Americans would have placed the contact 
torpedo off the ports of Charleston and Wilmington, and thus at 
once put a stop to all the successful blockade-running that took 
place during the late civil war between the Northern and South- 
ern States of America. 

I will now say a few words on the great question of the 
day, one that is puzzling all thinking men’s minds. I refer 
to the torpedo question. Are these fearful and already de- 
moralizing weapons of modern warfare to play the destructive 
part expected of them, or are they to be met by means of 
defense that will to a great extent paralyze their action? My 
experience tells me that they are not to be despised, as I have 
seen the oldest and bravest sailors tremble at the very thought 
of them. I will give your readers some of my experience in 
them, which if not large is perhaps more than that of most 
persons. As I said in the beginning of this article, the Rus- 
sians did not count it wise to send their magnificent fleet into 
the Mediterranean to try issues with the Turkish naval squad- 
rons. In the Black Sea they certainly were not in sufficient 
foree to venture out of their ports, so there they decided to 
take the offensive with torpedoes, and during the whole of the 
war they were constantly making attacks with every description 
of torpedo on the Turkish fleets. In the Danube they succeeded 
in destroying (through, it must be admitted, a bad lookout hav- 
ing been kept) one small gunboat with the spar torpedo, and at 
the Sulina mouth a similar vessel was destroyed by the over- 
confidence of her captain, who followed a Russian flotilla over 
water where the enemy had been manceuvring for several days, 
and had laid down many contact torpedoes; this vessel was 
naturally blown up by the trap laid for her. But even in the 
Danube failure after failure occurred during the Russian tor- 
pedo-attacks; and in tle Black Sea, though many desperate and 
carefully-organized attacks were made, not one Turkish vessel 
was injured in any way whatever by them. The first attack 
was made off the Sulina mouth of the Danube, where four 
Turkish ships were lying at anchor; the precautions that were 
taken against torpedo-attacks being a cordon of boats round the 
ships, and a steam-tug lying about half a mile ahead of the 
squadron. The boats were armed with small guns, riflemen, etc., 
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on board the ships mitrailleuses and field-pieces were mounted 
on the gunnels, and, as the attack was to a certain extent expected, 
a good lookout was kept. It seems that a Russian steamer, tak- 
ing five torpedoes in tow, left Odessa shortly after dark. On 
arriving to within some ten miles from the Turkish squadron, 
the boats steamed away from their escort, and as the lighthouse 
at the Sulina mouth was lighted on account of the neutrality of 
the Danube navigation commission who owned it, they had no 
difficulty in approaching the Ottoman ships. On they came, 
gallantly enough, till within a mile or so distant they were seen 
or heard by the lookout steamers, who at once gave the alarm, 
and then the row began. One steam torpedo-boat, however, 
managed to run the gantlet of the guard-boats, and came 
through them bravely at the headmost Turkish ship. No one 
knows exactly what happened, except that the torpedo on the 
spar at the boat’s bows went off harmlessly, the torpedo-boat 
capsized and went down, and the officer who commanded her 
and all his crew were picked up floating about in the water. 
What became of the other torpedo-boats was never known. Some 
say that another may have been sunk in the mé/ée ; the Russian 
account says, however, that the other four vessels regained their 
steamer escort, and were towed back to Odessa. Several other 
attacks by steam-launches armed with the spar-torpedo were 
made on the Turkish squadrons which were cruising and other- 
wise employed in the Black Sea, sometimes when the men-of- 
war were at anchor, sometimes while they were cruising—all 
with the same result, namely, failure. 

The most remarkable of these attacks was made by four tor- 
pedo-boats on a single iron-clad man-of-war lying at anchor off 
Souhounkali, on the coast of Circassia. The steamer with which 
were the torpedo-boats kept a long way off in the offing, and ap- 
proached after nightfall. It so happened, curiously enough, that 
a total eclipse of the moon took place about midnight. The 
shrewd Muscovites, profiting by the temporary darkness caused 
by the phenomenon, dispatched their torpedo-launches against 
their intended victim the moment the moon was obscured and 
utter darkness prevailed. But the Turkish commander was quite 
equal to the occasion : his boats were as usual rowing guard round 
his ship, and his swinging booms rigged out to represent torpedo- 
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spars. Unhappily, the Turks had no torpedoes. On the approach 
of the torpedo-boats a tremendous fire was opened upon them 
from the boats and from the vessels at anchor. Again, as at 
Sulina, the greatest confusion prevailed ; the commanders lost 
their presence of mind, or found the fire too hot for them, I 
know not which. All I can vouch for is that, although one tor- 
pedo-boat did fire off her weapon, the result of which was a vol- 
ume of smoke and water, the latter actually wetting the deck of 
the Turkish ship, no harm was done, and before the end of the 
eclipse had cleared the moon the attack was over, and the steam- 
launches cried, “Sauve qui peut!” Not ascratch was made on 
the iron-clad ; and yet, a few days afterward, we saw in the Rus- 
sian newspapers the following notice: “Gallant exploit of our 
naval officers; a Turkish iron-clad destroyed ;” and, in the next 
day’s Gazette, a long list of officers made bishops, or some similar 
high grade awarded. Thisreminds me of a grand flourish of trump- 
ets that was made in Russia, headed, “ Turkish iron-clad driven 
off and nearly captured by a Russian merchant-steamer,” a long 
description being given of the gallant action: how men, dressed 
as English officers, were picked off by the unerring rifles of the 
sailors of the Russian merchant-vessel, of the rivers of blood on 
the decks of the said merchant-vessel, etc. Here, again, more 
bishoprics were given, and stars glittered en masse on the gallant 
conquerors’ breasts. What happened truly on this occasion was 
this: A Turkish monitor was making a passage from Constanti- 
nople to Sulina, her deck loaded with heavy guns to be mounted 
at that place. She saw at a distance one of the Russian armed 
merchant-steamers, that had the habit of making a dash out of 
Sebastopol or Odessa and destroying any Turkish merchant-vessel 
that came in her way. The Turkish ship, loaded as she was, 
chased for half an hour, and fired a shot or two at the vessel, which 
pluckily enough returned the fire from a long light gun mounted 
on her upper deck. One shot from this gun did hit the funnel 
of the Turkish ship; after this the merchant-craft, having the 
legs, was soon away out of sight. “Voila tout!” However, we 
must not begrudge the honors given “faute de mieux” to our 
gallant enemies—and gallant indeed they are when they have real 
opportunities. That no one can deny. 

I now return to my experience in torpedo war’are, which, I 
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take it, is more interesting to your readers than my little anec- 
dotes of Russian brag. Finding that, as used by them, the pole- 
torpedo could not, where a good lookout was kept, avail, the 
Russian Government decided upon using the more deadly fish 
or Whitehead torpedo. This weapon is projected at a distance 
of about a thousand yards, and when tried against imaginary ene- 
mies was found to have apparently a most deadly effect ; but it 
will be seen how widely different firing at an object which does 
not return the fire or in any way shake the much-required cool- 
ness of action or, as it is called, presence of mind, is from firing 
at a wide-awake enemy who is taking every precaution and means 
to resist and ward off an attack. I was cruising with several ves- 
sels, watching the Black Sea, when I received information that a 
well-organized attack was preparing against the fleet anchored at 
Batoum. I immediately went to that place to look after the safe- 
ty of the Turkish ships. Two or three nights after my arriving 
there the attack was made, which I will endeavor to describe. 
The Turkish guard-boats were rowing guard about four hundred 
yards ahead of the men-of-war, which, I must state, were anchored 
with their bows to seaward, their sterns being hauled in to the 
shore. Unhappily, we were not provided with electric lights, nor 
had we any steam-launches, the latter having been all sent for 
service into the Danube. At about midnight, the night being 
very dark and hazy, an alarm was given by the guard-boats that 
something was moving about in the dark. Scarcely had the alarm 
been given, when a thing like a rocket on the top of the water 
was seen rushing from the darkness in the direction of the ships 
at anchor, then another, then another. The boats were immedi- 
ately recalled, and a heavy fire opened from the ships into the 
dark in the direction from which these mysterious machines were 
seen to be coming. Now let us see what these things were, and 
what was their action. They were Whitehead or fish torpedoes, 
hurled at our ships from a vessel, vessels, or boats, outside the 
harbor. The first struck one of the ircn-clads just abaft the fore- 
chains, knocked its foremost part in lixe a man’s hat when he is 
what is called bonneted, did not explode, but cannoned off as it 
were to the shore, where it was found and identified, as before 
mentioned, as a fish-torpedo. The sevond rushed past close to 
the broadside of the flag-ship, struck her stern-chain, which it pol- 
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ished like burnished steel, and went on shore, where it also was 
captured, in a very perfect state. The third disappeared some- 
where under water, and has not since been seen. I am told that 
five were fired, but of this I have no proof. Now, why was 
this attack, so well arranged, so successful to a certain point, so 
well provided with the newest inventions, why, I ask, was it a 
failure ¢ 

On this head there is a diversity of opinion. Some say that 
the Russians had neglected to take out the safety-pins, thus leav- 
ing the torpedoes as it were on half-cock. At all events, some 
great error was made in the execution of this grand plan where- 
by the Turkish squadron, consisting of eleven vessels, lying in 
Batoum, were to have been blown up in the twinkling of an 
eye. Now, I will give my humble opinion as to why it failed. 
In the first place, to find Batoum is no easy matter—not a light 
to be seen, not a mark to be made out in the night; high moun- 
tains close at the back of the strange little harbor, rendering the 
low land which forms it almost impossible to discern ; distances 
very deceiving ; no soundings except in very deep water, the de- 
scription of the bottom (that great help to the pilot who attends 
to his soundings)—all these difficulties to be overcome. Then the 
steam-launches must be sent away some distance from the port, 
and they, too, have to creep about a long time before they can 
find out their proper position for attack. The officers and crew, 
tired with hunting about to discover their whereabouts, at last 
find themselves in view of a forest of masts. The dark hulls, 
lying so close to the shore, are hidden by the shade of the land. 
The enemy they are going to attack is evidently on the lookout, 
as a guard-boat or two are seen flitting about in the darkness be- 
tween them and their prey. So at last they fire, and take their 
chances of success. This seems to me to a certain extent the 
solution of the problem of failure. But, then, again, why did 
not the torpedoes explode on striking their object? This is to 
me amystery. Scientific men, who examined the torpedoes on 
their arrival at Constantinople, declare that they were not in a 
state of preparation to go off—that is, they were half-cocked ; 
but this can be to a great extent only conjecture, as the torpedoes 
had been pulled about by many curious people before they were 
officially examined by scientific eyes. Here, again, we have a de- 
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cided failure of torpedo-attacks, whether from ignorance of the 
right method of manipulating this newly-invented aud dangerous 
weapon, or for what reason, I leave my readers to conjecture. I 
have given them the facts as they occurred, and so leave the 
question, in doing which I will make the following remarks as to 
my opinion of the efficacy of this new method of warfare. 

I am, like many others, much puzzled to say what will be the 
effect of the torpedo in the next naval war. I think that, with 
a very good lookout, with electric lights so arranged that the 
whole (not a portion—that is most dangerous) of the horizon is 
made clear as day (and it is probable that, with some alterations 
in the present system of light, this may be arrived at), a tor- 
pedo-attack, or rather a successful one against ships lying at an- 
chor, may be prevented. Nets round the ships will doubtless 
be most efficacious also. I again speak of vessels at anchor. 
But your reader will ask, “ How about vessels under way?” On 
this point I venture to think that a blockading squadron may be 
dreadfully harassed by large numbers of torpedo-vessels, choosing 
their own time and weather, making dashes out of the blockaded 
port. 

Then, again, how about torpedoes in a naval engagement ? 
In the present day many ships are.so fitted that they can, or pre- 
tend they can, fire torpedoes out of their ports as from guns. I 
hardly suppose that this system has been brought to perfection ; 
but, even should it be, there will always be the danger of hitting 
a friend instead of an enemy, as in a future naval combat, if 
fleets are engaged, ships will be passing and repassing, and much 
confusion will be the result. 

I shall be told that this is applicable to shot and shell as well 
as torpedoes, but the latter are much the most dangerous weapon 
to play with. It has been said that torpedo-boats with spar- 
torpedoes could be lowered during an engagement, and sent 
against an enemy. This seems to me a feasible plan; but I can- 
not help thinking that the spar-torpedo projecting from the side 
of the ship, as in the American men-of-war, would be still better. 

There is yet another class of torpedo to be employed as a 
weapon of defense that I imagine will be used with much effi- 
cacy in coming wars. I refer to the torpedo that is fixed on the 
ground, or anchored to float sufficiently near to the surface to 
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explode when a vessel strikes it. These torpedoes are much used 
in Europe. It is necessary, however, that they should be under 
the protection of the guns of forts or floating batteries, otherwise 
they could easily be picked up by creeping for them. The 
ground-torpedo is fired by a wire connected with a battery from 
the shore; this also requires to be powerfully protected, oth- 
erwise the connecting wire can be discovered, lifted off the 
ground, and cut. Even when under the protection of batteries 
they could be sometimes destroyed in the way above mentioned. 
There are many other ways in which the efficacy of torpedoes 
has been tried, but some real practice in war is necessary before 
any decided idea can be formed of the powers of this newly-in- 
vented weapon of destruction. 

I have not mentioned the Harvey or the chase torpedoes, be- 
cause I have no great faith in their value; but, as there may be 
different opinions about their efficiency, it will be as well to say 
a few words on the subject. As to the former, I am quite pre- 
pared to admit the ingenuity of this invention, and doubtless 
much pains has been taken by its originator to make the most of 
his idea. Now, the Harvey torpedo is a weapon which requires 
that the vessel which is to be its victim be placed in a certain 
position before she can be attacked. To a vessel unable, from in- 
jury or otherwise, to move, I can perfectly conceive that the Har- 
vey torpedo might prove fatal ; but even then her guns could play 
on the attacking vessel armed with the Harvey torpedo, and they 
could hardly be expected to remain idle. This description of 
torpedo is well known; I will therefore dismiss it, while giving 
the opinion that, except in very peculiar cases, it is useless. The 
other torpedo is a weapon proposed to be used during a chase, 
and is supposed to be dropped overboard by the vessel chased, 
and so arranged that, by being placed under two buoys which are 
extended by a bar about ten feet apart, it should entangle itself 
round the bows of a chasing vessel, and so blow her up. There 
is such a minimum of chance in the success of this apparatus that 
I think it may be deemed useless. I believe that an idea exists 
of firing torpedoes from the broadside-ports of ships. This is 
done by means of shoots being placed on the side of the ship, 
through which the torpedo is thrown from a framework especial- 
ly prepared, and so into the water. From what I can understand, 
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however, this system so far has been found of doubtful success, 
as, during the time of the transit through the air from the ship 
into the water, the torpedo is affected in some way, which seems 
to spoil its direction after immersion. 

I will now endeavor to give some idea of what I think is the 
best method for defense against torpedoes. The Turkish Navy, 
from want of proper appliances, had to use the most simple and 
ordinary methods of defense. For vessels lying at anchor I 
think the best plan is, if acting against boats armed with pole or 
spar torpedoes, a cordon of boats at anchor, with everything 
ready for slipping or cutting the cable, a light, buoyant rope con- 
necting each boat with its next in line. Supposing that one 
or even half a dozen spar-torpedo-boats make a dash against a 
squadron of ships, they could never succeed if this cordon were 
properly placed, and a good lookout kept by means of steam-ves- 
sels stationed ahead and astern of the men-of-war. Even should a 
torpedo-boat, profiting by the darkness of the night, make a dash 
through this cordon, she must foul the ropes, and draw the boats 
on either side upon her. Thus I dismiss the supposed danger of 
torpedo-boats in an attack on a squadron. 

Now we come to a much more serious question: the attack 
on ships by the deadly Whitehead torpedo. Ships to defend 
themselves while at anchor from this attack should be guarded 
by good electric lights, that will show the boats advancing to the 
attack. They should also have wire nets round them, and fast 
steam-launches should be hovering about, ready to attack on their 
part the advancing enemy. Much may be done in evading an 
attack in this way by Thornecraft’s steam-launches, armed with 
Whitehead torpedoes. Still the greatest care and the most mi- 
nute precautions must be taken. 

I have already mentioned the great danger to blockading 
squadrons that would accrue from sudden attacks made by boats 
dashing out of the blockade harbors. In this case, when ships 
are under way, nets cannot be used as a protection, so that noth- 
ing is left but éclairaae of the horizon and a good lookout. 

I think that I have now exhausted my subject as regards the 
best class of ships adapted for naval warfare; I have only omitted 
one class, which, though last, is not by any means the least. I 
refer to the transport service. For this service no nation is so 
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well supplied as England, and even in English ships I believe a 
very essential element is wanting. It is true that the British 
ships have splendid speed, plenty of room for coal, carry many 
troops, possess well-ventilated decks; but they are not armed, in 
my opinion, as they should be. I should suggest that every trans- 
port have four or six Krupp guns of great range. With such 
guns they could play at long balls as well as any iron-clad, and, if 
chased, could annoy the enemy by raking his decks, perhaps 
knocking away a spar, the cordage of which might foul his screw, 
ete. I say Krupp guns, because they seem to me to be lighter, 
and have a longer range in proportion to their weight, than any 
guns that have come under my notice. However, we will say 
long, light guns with a long range. As a proof of what such 
guns can do, I will mention that, in the late war between Russia 
and Turkey, Krupp guns with a long range were stuck all over 
several flimsy Russian merchant-steamers, which frequently vent- 
ured out into the Black Sea to destroy Turkish ships of com- 
merce, and when chased by heavy iron-clads they found it easy to 
escape. 

In giving these opinions, I trust I have not presumed. I 
have merely stated my ideas, formed to a great extent from ex- 
perience acquired in actual service. 

Hosart Pasa. 
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IIL. 


THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 





Ir the Congress of Berlin has failed to restore peace to the 
East, it has at all events condemned England to an active partici- 
pation in Eurepean politics from which she had so long abstained. 
For many years past the Liberal party had resolutely adhered to 
the principle of non-intervention, and the result had been gradu- 
ally to lower the prestige of the country, and to expose its Gov- 
ernment to the charge of insular selfishness, and indifference to 
the fate of old allies and treaty engagements. It was natural 
that this lukewarmness should convert friends into enemies, who 
revenged themselves by predicting the speedy decay of the em- 
pire, and by making combinations abroad which ignored Eng- 
land altogether as a factor in European politics. The advent of 
the Conservatives to power, under a chief whose restless ambi- 
tion and love of dramatic effect were not to be satisfied by the 
passive 7éle to which his predecessors had doomed the nation, 
inaugurated a new era of foreign politics for which the popular 
mind had become prepared; the contempt for England, which 
was freely expressed by foreign governments and the press of 
Europe, had produced a general irritation, of which Lord Beacons- 
field (then Mr. Disraeli) was not slow to take advantage, and the 
tendency shown by Russia to reopen the Eastern question sup- 
plied him with the excuse he so eagerly desired of embarking 
upon a vigorous foreign policy. He threw down the gantlet to 
Russia by the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, the proclama- 
tion of the queen as Empress of India, and the rejection of the 
Berlin Memorandum after it had received the assent of the prin- 
cipal powers of the Continent, and astonished Europe by the in- 
dications which these acts afforded of his intention to force his 
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Government once more into an active participation in its affairs. 
At the moment when his policy would have culminated and pre- 
vented the Russo-Turkish War by a positive declaration to Rus- 
sia that any attempt on her part to interfere with the treaty of 
1856 would involve a declaration of hostilities by England, it 
was paralyzed by the Bulgarian atrocities and subsequent agita- 
tion, led by Mr. Gladstone and some of the leading Liberal organs, 
in favor of Russian interference, on religious grounds, on behalf 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte. The country, dazzled by 
the eloquence of its former prime-minister, horrified by the sensa- 
tional accounts which arrived from Turkey, and unable to foresee 
the consequences to which such active manifestations of sympathy 
must of necessity give rise, it was evident, would refuse to sup- 
port the ministerial policy of defiance to Russia at the critical 
moment; and a period of vacillation and uncertainty followed, 
of which Russia availed herself to declare war with Turkey and 
carry it to a successful issue. When, in the opinion of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the interests of England became so seriously men- 
aced that any further hesitation must have been attended with 
the most disastrous results, he decided upon a course which forced 
the resignation of two of the most prominent members of his 
cabinet, and by a master-stroke placed England once more in the 
front rank of European nations. The dispatch of troops from 
India to the Mediterranean, while involving the most serious con- 
sequences as we shall presently see, and the circular of Lord Salis- 
bury, compelled more than one great power reluctantly to consent 
to a congress in which England was destined to play a leading 
part. It is maintained, however, that this would not have been 
possible, had not a secret convention been entered into with 
Russia, known as the Anglo-Russian convention, which is bit- 
terly condemned by those who believe (and as subsequent events 
have shown with reason) that a threat of war would have been 
as effectual a means of forcing on the Congress as an agreement 
which tied the hands of England when it met. The diplomatic 
advantages gained by Lord Salisbury were neutralized by the se- 
cret agreement with Russia to which he unwisely put his initials ; 
another secret treaty with Turkey did not mend matters, and Lord 
Beaconsfield and his colleague went to Berlin, after having ham- 
pered themselves secretly with conditions which rendered a final 
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and satisfactory solution of the Eastern question impossible. The 
basis, moreover, upon which the negotiations at Berlin were con- 
ducted, being as immoral as it was impracticable, it was plain 
from the first, to any one acquainted with the local conditions, that 
any result arrived at from it must lead to endless trouble, confv- 
sion, and difficulty. By the ninth clause of the treaty of 1856, 
it was distinctly laid down that the reforms then enjoitied upon 
Turkey were to be conducted by the Government of the sultan 
without any interference on the part of foreign nations; and the 
principle was thus established that no power had the right to 
protect the subjects of another power, on the ground of a simi- 
larity of view in certain theological tenets. In defiance of this 
clause, the very powers who agreed to it in 1856 met at Berlin, 
1878, to frame another treaty, adopting as its basis this right in 
regard to the very power for whose sake it had been repudiated. 
Because it was clear to the cosignatories of the treaty of 1856 
that the only hope of tranquillity for Turkey was non-interfer- 
ence in its internal affairs—one of the parties to this treaty hav- 
ing proved the accuracy of this view by a violation of the treaty, 
and an interference on the ground of religion, which produced 
the very evil anticipated—therefore the other powers, by a curious 
inversion of logic, meet formally to ratify the principle which 
had reopened the Eastern question, experience having shown 
that this question never would have been reopened h«d the op- 
posite principle enunciated by the former treaty been adhered to. 
In other words, the plenipotentiaries at Berlin have introduced 
into the code of nations the right of any one or more nations to 
protect their co-religionists wherever they may be found by 
means of their own consuls and commissions, and, in the event 
of their diplomatic agents reporting unsatisfactorily, forcibly to 
partition any such country among themselves. No remonstrances 
on the part of the local populations against being thus summarily 
transferred, without being consulted, to the tender mercies of a 
strange government, are to be attended to; armed resistance in 
defense of their homes and hearths is to be termed insurrection, 
and the net result “peace with honor!” The effect of flinging 
the Treaty of Berlin at the heads of the heterogeneous races and 
religions of the East has been precisely that of throwing a fire- 
brand into a powder-magazine. The only possible chance of 
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quiet would have been the application of the principles of the 
treaty of 1856 intensified, and provision made against those in- 
fractions of it by Russia which culminated in the late war. The 
effect of the present treaty is not merely to justify for the future 
any such infraction on the part of Russia, but to compel other 
powers by treaty forcibly to intervene on religious grounds. 
Thus Austria is at this moment, under the treaty, militarily oe- 
cupying two provinces of Turkey in order to reform them, and 
is reducing the numbers hereafter to be reformed by a pre- 
liminary process of extermination. England has undertaken to 
reform the whole of Asiatic Turkey, and has appropriated Cy- 
prus. Europe generally has taken charge of Eastern Roumelia 
by means of a commission which the great powers have ap- 
pointed, in the wild delusion that they will be able to introduce 
reforms by peaceable methods ; and Greece is clamoring for some 
neighboring Turkish provinces, on the simple ground, as enunci- 
ated by a late official circular, that they are necessary in order to 
increase the happiness of Greeks generally, and her right to ob- 
tain territory on this principle has been formally established by 
a clause in the Treaty of Berlin, and will doubtless sooner or later 
be gratified at the cost of much bloodshed. 

It is certainly a remarkable phenomenon that the nineteenth 
century should have witnessed the civilized powers of Europe 
framing a treaty upon precisely the same principles as those 
which justified the crusades of the middle ages, directed against 
the same religion, and involving an equal amount of bloodshed 
and misery in almost the same region. Mohammedans have 
never suffered any more horrible atrocities than those perpe- 
trated since the treaty by Bulgarian and Russian Christians, if we 
are to believe the reports signed by the consuls of various Enu- 
ropean powers, while the whole territory which that treaty was 
framed to protect and reform has since become an arena upon 
which acts of the most savage warfare are being perpetrated in 
the name of humanity and religion. In the Rhodope Mountains 
some fifty thousand armed men are holding a Christian army 
at bay, and furiously defending their lares and penates. The 
whole of Bosnia has by virtue of this treaty and this treaty alone 
been converted into a bloody Christian-Mussulman battle-field. 
No sooner were its provisions known in Albania, than a league 
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was formed numbering, it is said, from fifty to a hundred thon- 
sand men, determined to fight to the last. Under the treaty, the 
Greeks, aided probably by the Italians, will ere long declare war 
against Turkey; under the treaty thousands of Tazas have found 
themselves compelled to abandon their native mountains, and as 
friendless and starving refugees, men and women and children, 
are flocking to some region where they may be safe irom the 
oppression they dread. The inhabitants of the Dobrudja have 
announced their intention of resisting to the last its annexation 
by Roumania; while the Russian army refuses to evacuate the 
fertile plains of Eastern Roumelia until the provisions of the 
treaty in regard to that province, which they well know to be 
impracticable, are put into operation. 

It is indeed now becoming tolerably apparent that the secret 
of the readiness which Russia displayed to make concessions at 
Berlin arose from the fact that in practice she did not mean to 
carry them out. She trusted to the chapter of accidents for ex- 
cuses which should justify her in refusing to do so, and to the 
unwillingness of Lord Beaconsfield to admit that the peace which 
he had secured at Berlin was an an utter failure. The Anglo- 
Russian convention and the Anglo-Turkish treaty placed Eng- 
land in a position in which Russia could well afford to leave her. 
The impression that the Berlin Congress had resulted in a diplo- 
matie triumph for Lord Beaconsfield has already faded away. 
It was due entirely to the fact that the Treaty of San Stefano 
had existed, and that its exaggerated provisions had been seriously 
modified. Had that treaty never been published, no one could 
have denied that Russia had gained by the war more than she 
anticipated when she began it; while she certainly has every 
reason to be satisfied with the position which she now occupies. 
To speak in the language of whist, the honors at Berlin were 
divided between England and Russia, and the former won the 
odd trick; but in the cards which they now hold Russia has all 
the honors, and England cannot boast a trump. All along the 
line the Muscovite is victorious. Austria, with a folly which has 
characterized her diplomacy for many years past, refused the 
offer of Russia to oceupy Bosnia and Herzegovina two years ago, 
on the ground that it would be a moral crime and a political 
blunder to do so. She has since perpetrated the crime and com- 
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mitted the blunder, and placed herself politically in a position 
which must, sooner or later, lead to her complete disintegration. 
Roumania casts longing eyes on the Bukowina and part of Tran- 
sylvania, to which, on the principles laid down at the Berlin 
Congress, a similarity of race and religion entitles her. Germany 
still needs the Austro-German provinces in order to complete the 
united Fatherland which Prince Bismarck has set himself to 
create. Italia Irridenta is clamorous for Trieste and the Trien- 
tine. Hungary is in a chronic state of disaffection and discontent 
at the prospect of being surrounded and overwhelmed by Pan- 
slavism, and will be compelled, ere long, to adopt measures for 
her self-preservation. In a word, when Austria signed the Berlin 
Treaty she became a party to what, in all probability, will prove 
her own death-warrant. Meantime the Treaty of San Stefano 
still exists, in so far as it has not been abrogated by special pro- 
visions in the Treaty of Berlin, and forms the basis of a treaty 
which has just been concluded between Turkey and Russia. 

In Asia the prestige of Russia has immensely increased. She 
has acquired the port of Batoum and the fortress of Kars. She 
has annexed a portion of Armenia, and handed over a slice of 
Turkish territory she did not desire as a free gift to Persia. Her 
influence is supreme in Afghanistan, and she has embroiled Eng- 
land with the ruler of that country to such an extent that a war 
between England and Afghanistan is inevitable. As if to render 
her already embarrassed position less tenable, England has en- 
cumbered herself with the protectorate of the Asiatic portion 
of the sultan’s dominions, which was unnecessary, for she could 
always have protected them, had she so desired, without binding 
herself to do so. And she has pledged herself to reforms which 
are impracticable—because it is impossible for the Turkish Gov- 
ernment ever to consent to them. Placed between the upper 
and nether millstones of Christian and Mussulman fanaticism, the 
sultan and his ministers are undergoing a process trituration 
which must terminate in disaster. The Christian powers do not 
even yet seem to comprehend that, even with the best will in “he 
world, the Turkish Government is unable to control the turbulen: 
fanaticism of its own population; and that, even though it may 
consent to every condition imposed upon it by the Christian 
powers, it is unable to guarantee the same compliance on the 
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part of the people. The late massacre of Mehemet Ali is a con- 
vineing proof of this. If England insists on an interference in 
the internal affairs of Asiatic Turkey, which the Mussulman ele- 
ment is determined to resist, the only consequence of concessions 
at Constantinople will be to produce a revolution there, which 
will overturn the sultan and his Government, and inaugurate a 
religious war, which must make the task of reform more impos- 
sible than ever. 

The task which she has undertaken in Cyprus has already 
proved to be far more complicated and difficult than was antici- 
pated, and so far the work of reform has not been attended with 
satisfactory results either to Turks or Christians. Why she 
should have hampered herself with the largest, most populous, 
most unhealthy, and least defensible island in the Mediterranean 
is another of those Asiatic mysteries which can only be accounted 
for by the dreams of Lord Beaconsfield’s youth and the extraor- 
dinary ignorance which has characterized British diplomacy all 
through the question. A far safer, cheaper, and more valuable 
strategical point would have been Acre, on the mainland of 
Syria; but, even admitting that a desire to spare French suscep- 
tibilities rendered the acquisition of that fortress inexpedient, a 
transaction on the basis of M. Waddington’s proposal at Berlin 
might have been completed, by which Batoum might have been 
saved to Turkey as a free port in return for a rectification of the 
Greek frontier in the sense desired by Greece, and a small Greek 
island have been ceded to England by Greece—such, for instance, 
as Milo—in return for the acquisition of Turkish territory which 
that country would have obtained through the rectification of 
frontier. 

No sooner had the acquisition of Cyprus been decided upon, 
than the English Government was puzzled to know, under what 
department to put it, whether it was to come under the adminis- 
tration of the India Office, or of the Colonial Office, or of the For- 
eign Oftice—whether, in a word, it was to be considered as still re- 
maining Turkish, or as having been incorporated into the British 
dominions: this vagueness in regard to its Government still con- 
tinues to exist and checks all development. Emigrants who 
flocked there are returning disgusted ; capitalists are compelled to 
suspend operations until they know under what tenure they hold 
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land, and to what jurisdiction they are amenable ; the number of 
troops is being diminished, so as to remove them from malarias 
which have filled the hospitals with fever-stricken ‘patients. 
Nothing has so far transpired in Cyprus to prove that the Gov- 
ernment is qualified to administer or reform Asia Minor, or to 
inspire confidence either in Christians or in Mohammedans. 

The grand stroke by which Lord Beaconsfield electrified 
Europe, of bringing Indian troops to Malta, has caused a contre- 
coup by Russia. It was tacitly understood before that time that 
the European and Asiatic questions should be kept distinct ; but, 
the moment that Indian troops appeared in Europe, Russian 
statesmen felt themselves relieved from all promises they had 
made of quiescence on the frontiers of India, and an expedition 
was at once organized on the Oxus, and a mission sent to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. If England was going to attack Russia 
in Europe with India, she would retaliate by attacking England 
in Asia with Afghanistan. The present imbroglio on the north- 
western frontier may therefore be regarded indirectly as another 
result of the Berlin Congress, though ; it need never have occurred 
had British diplomacy in India been characterized by discretion 
and foresight. Lord Northbrook, who preceded Lord Lytton 
under a Liberal administration, pushed the policy of “ masterly 
inactivity ” to an unwise extreme ; and his successor, by way of 
repairing the error, has rushed impetuously and inopportunely 
in the opposite direction. When Yakoob Bey, the ruler of 
Kashgar, sent a mission proposing a defensive alliance with Eng- 
land, it was coldly declined ; partly on the ground that we be- 
lieved the assurances of Russia that she had no intention of ad- 
vancing toward the British frontier, and of annexing contiguous 
countries, and partly because it was felt that we were the best 
judges when to form defensive alliances with frontier Asiatic 
states, and that, if there really was any danger from Russia, they 
must ultimately be driven into the arms of England for protec- 
tion. Thus in 1873, Shere Ali, the Ameer of Afghanistan, sent 
an envoy to Lord Northbrook also, to seek a defensive alliance 
with England ; this emissary foretold, step by step, the subse- 
quent Russian advances into Asia, but the Indian Government 
turned a deaf ear to his entreaties. The calculations of the 
“masterly inactivity” politicians have been utterly falsified. 
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Russia is advancing toward Cabool not with bayonets, but with 
bonbons. The rédle has been reversed: England threatens a hos- 
tile invasion if the ameer will not listen to her demand for the 
establishment of British residents in the principal towns of Af- 
ghanistan, and Russia has undertaken the part of guide, philos- 
opher, and friend, to his Highness. It was as injudicious at this 
crisis for Lord Lytton to attempt to force the ameer into being 
an open enemy, as it was short-sighted of Lord Northbrook to 
refuse five years ago to make him our secret friend. The mis- 
takes involved by these two diametrically opposite policies are 
now past recall, and we have embarked upon a venture which in 
the opinion of the best military authorities is as unsound strategi- 
cally as it certainly is unsafe diplomatically. 

If England expects ever to be involved in a war with Russia 
on her northwestern frontier, her object shouldbe not to an- 
nex disaffected states with a view of approaching Russia, thus 
lengthening her own lines of communication, and increasing 
her political and military difficulties, but rather to force that 
dangerous process upon her enemy, while she holds her armies 
massed behind the almost impregnable frontier positions which 
she now occupies. The conquest of Afghanistan must be a 
source of weakness morally and strategically to whichever power, 
whether it be Russia or England, undertakes it. Politically, it is 
calculated to alienate the sympathies of all Mussulman popula- 
tions. If Russia were to attack Afghanistan, England could 
rouse the Central Asian khanates against her, and her whole 
frontier would be in a blaze which would render any further 
advance upon India an impossibility. But if England attacks 
Afghanistan, as it is now certain that she must, Russia comes 
forward as the champion of Mohammedanism, the khanates will 
mistrust the sympathy of England, while Russia, will actively 
intrigue in the Mohammedan states of Hindostan, some of which, 
as in the case of Hyderabad, are brooding over grievances and 
breaches of faith, which they are only waiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity to avenge. 

The prospect, from a purely military point of view, is not 
more encouraging. Former experience of campaigns in Afghan- 
istan has proved that the race is fanatic and warlike, the country 
mountainous and inhospitable, and the region altogether difficult 
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to subdue, and materially not worth holding. It will be impos- 
sible, either at Quetta or at Thull, the two points from which the 
advance into the country is to be made, to mass a sufficient body 
of troops to advance before the end of October or beginning of 
November, which only leaves a month or six weeks of open 
weather. In winter the passes are covered with six feet of snow. 
A march on Cabool would probably be too hazardous to under- 
take at so late a period of the year; but it is just possible if no 
hitch occurs, and the independent hill tribes can be bribed into 
friendly relations, that a British army may occupy Khoorum and 
Candahar before the setting in of winter, and without any serious 
resistance. The news which reaches us of a disturbance in Seis- 
tan at this juncture is full of significance. This territory has 
long been claimed by Persia, and the dispute was settled by an 
English frontier commission a few years ago in a manner which 
did not afford satisfaction either to Persia or Afghanistan. Rus- 
sia has no doubt incited Persia to reopen the question, and that 
country may take advantage of the difficulty in which Shere Ali 
finds himself, of attacking his western frontier. Russia would 
play the part in that case of a false friend to the ameer, and lead 
him to his own destruction, as her relations with Persia are of 
such a nature that the extrusion of the frontier of that power 
toward India practically affords a means of access to her own 
armies. With the Afghan fortresses of Herat and Furrur in the 
hands of Persia, and Merv in the hands of Russia, with a nomi- 
nee of her own at Balkh, Russia could afford to see Afghanistan 
crumble to pieces, which it would assuredly do with a British 
force at Candahar and Girishk. In other words, England would 
then find herself face to face with Russia, and Persia in close 
alliance in the mountains of Afghanistan; but it is more than 
probable that Russia would support Persia, keeping in the back- 
ground herself, upon the same principle which she adopted in the 
ease of Servia: although that principality was a part of Turkey, 
England made no remonstrance when Russian volunteers poured 
in to assist the Servians in their war against Turkey, and supplied 
her armies with officers and munitions of war. She might do 
the same for Persia, while still professing to be animated by the 
most peaceful sentiments toward England. It is not likely that 
the British nation would submit to such an infraction of inter- 
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national law, although they did not object to it in the case of 
Turkey. The morality which approved of Christian volunteers 
from Russia helping the belligerent Servian will object to those 
same volunteers helping the belligerent Persian, and will main- 
tain that the international code which applies to the Turk does 
not apply to the Englishman. In that case England would de- 
clare war against Russia, and probably endeavor to excite the 
Central Asian khanates against her, while she made a demon- 
stration against Persia on the Persian Gulf. 

As Afghanistan is a country utterly valueless as 1 territorial 
possession, the effort of England should be to reconstitute it as 
an independent state under a friendly ruler, and offer him what- 
ever he may be able to obtain either from Persia or Russia, 
affording him the same assistance against Russia that Russia was 
giving Persia against England, and so throw upon Russia the 
responsibility of a declaration of war. Still farther east, on the 
Russo-Chinese frontier, complications are arising which, it is evi- 
dent, must lead to hostilities between Muscovite and Mongol. 
The Chinese have made a demand for the cession of the province 
of Kuldja, which was formerly Chinese territory, and was con- 
quered from the late Yakoob Bey of Kashgar. The Russian 
St. Petersburg Journal strongly urges the Government to refuse 
to surrender this province, on the ground that, if Kuldja were to 
be ceded to China, Russian rule in the eastern part of Central 
Asia would be undermined. “The western frontier,” says the 
Russian organ, “is already half in the hands of England, and, if 
Kuldja is given up, the operations of the Russians in that region 
will be attended with great risks. Eastern Turkistan would in 
fact no longer exist for us. The surrender of Kuldja to China 
would be another triumph for England, and the Mantchoos would 
hold their heads higher than ever. In fine, Russian influence in 
Central Asia would be shaken.” 

From all of which it would seem tolerably clear that, which- 
ever way events turn, Central Asia is destined to become a the- 
atre of war, if not this autumn, at any rate in the spring, and that 
the events transpiring will bring Russia and England into such 
close juxtaposition that the gravest complications are likely to 
arise, which may include a European war next year. 

In France and Germany this cloud in the East is regarded 
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with some anxiety; for, though it is a long way from the Ger- 
man to the Chinese. frontier, there is a train of gunpowder laid 
the entire distance, and the spark is being applied even now. 
Many indications show of late that the German chancellor 
does not consider the war-fiend appeased, and that he is prepar- 
ing new combinations in anticipation of the coming storm. To 
him, at all events, it would seem that the old triple alliance is 
at an end. The conversations published by the Zimes corre- 
spondent in Paris of his sentiments toward Prince Gortchakoff, 
though denied by the German official papers, faithfully indicate 
the altered relations which now subsist between the two chan- 
cellors, whose long friendship depended only upon the use 
one thought he could make of the other. So long as Russia 
was the most powerful military nation next to Germany, and the 
hopes of France were fixed upon a Muscovite alliance which 
might one day lead her to her revenge, so long did Prince Bis- 
marck keep Russia chained to his chariot-wheels by flattery and 
offers of service and coéperation ; but the moment that Russia, 
weakened and exhausted, could no longer be useful to him, he 
led her to a political defeat which England lacked the firmness 
and intelligence to inflict, and since then has abandoned her en- 
tirely to her own devices, and openly quarreled with her leading 
statesman. In the same manner we have significant rumors of a 
coolness between Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy, and the 
former has undoubtedly done all in his power to encourage Aus- 
tria to enter the Slav trap prepared for her in Bosnia. On the 
other hand, the relations of Germany and France have under- 
gone the most marked change. An obnoxious minister has been 
recalled from Berlin, and M. St. Vallier, a personal friend of the 
emperor’s, has been sent there, while the tone of the French 
press in regard to Germany has been sensibly modified. If Ger- 
many can be compensated by the annexation of German prov- 
inces from Austria, it is not impossible that an alliance might 
be cemented between France and her old enemy by the cession 
to the former of some territory, taken during the war, which is 
not German. If Prince Bismarck has designs upon weakened 
Russia and disintegrated Austria, it is not difficult to see how he 
might purchase, if not the codperation, at all events the neutral- 
ity, of France ; and it is to be remembered that Russia as well as 
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Austria has German provinces. There are also good reasons 
why German policy should incline to a friendly understanding 
with England, which, since Russia can no longer be depended 
upon, is the power to which France has of late been clinging. It 
should be the object of English statesmen, if such exist, to bring 
about a triple Western alliance between Engiand, France, and 
Germany in view of the Eastern complications which must in- 
evitably arise again next year. 

Unhappily, at the critical moment when the ship of state 
needs the most skillful steering, she has no pilot upon whom any 
reliance can be placed. The glamour of the Berlin Congress is 
fading away, and the public are awaking to the painful conscious- 
ness of having celebrated a victory which may yet turn out to 
have been a defeat, and of having proclaimed the triumph of a 
statesman whose only merit lies in the fact that he has not 
plunged the country into so deep an abyss as his great opponent 
seemed to desire. 

This will not prevent a reaction setting in as the clouds gather 
more thickly on the horizon, and the first notes of war are sound- 
ed. It will be all the more intense because it will result from 
keen disappointment, and a vague sense on the part of the public 
that they have been taken in. Already, the Liberals are giving 
tongue in this sense like a pack of hounds opening on a new 
scent. Though they have been too disunited, ever since they first 
hounded on Russia to make the war from which all subsequent 
trouble has arisen, to propose a policy or offer a solution which 
the country could adopt, they are united enough now in calling 
attention to the blunders of the Government in grappling with 
the dangers which they themselves created. However incapable 
the present cabinet may be of directing the destinies of the 
country, their opponents have shown themselves infinitely more 
ignorant of existing conditions in the East, and far more incom- 
petent to deal with them. Nowhere is this shallow appreciation 
more conspicuously apparent than in the daily papers. With the 
exception of one evening journal, they have manifested neither 
independence of party considerations nor an accurate knowledge 
of the questions with which they have had to deal. It is only 
now dawning upon them, for instance, that the majority of Mo- 
hammedans in Turkey are not Turks, that the power of the Gov- 
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ernment to execute reform is limited, and that concessions wrung 
from the sultan may be refused altogether by his subjects. It is 
now apparent that the reforms which Christian Europe proposed 
to force on Turkey two years ago could only be introduced after 
wholesale massacres, no matter whether the Porte consented to 
them or not ; but at that time the humanitarian papers were ring- 
ing with the assurance that, if England had only put on a little 
more pressure at the Constantinople conference, the sultan would 
have given in, and the question would have been solved. They 
have since then applauded the Treaty of Berlin, which they 
are now beginning to admit has had the effect of creating new 
problems, instead of solving old ones; they are panic-stricken 
by the new phase which the question has assumed in India, 
and alternate between empty bluster and feeble recrimination. 
The public, bewildered and misled, is thoroughly disgusted alike 
with its politicians and their newspaper organs, and feels that 
the country is drifting into an unknown sea of peril, without 
either a pilot or a compass. The Liberal leaders, who have 
shown themselves ignorant, parochial, and insular, desire to draw 
the country into its shell, and leave India, the colonies, and 
foreign interests generally, to their fate, while the Government 
have blundered fatally in their struggles after “ imperializa- 
tion;” they have mixed up questions which ‘might have been 
kept separated, have imported Asiatic into European politics, 
have assumed responsibilities which it is impossible they can 
ever fulfill, have acquired protectorates and territory which are 
burdensome and valueless, have let loose forces of religious fa- 
naticism, and pitted races against each other which can only ex- 
haust themselves with fire and sword; they have sanctioned a 
principle of spoliation of territory on religious grounds, and of 
internal interference in the domestic concerns of other nations 
which must lead to revolution wherever it is applied; and they 
have condemned their country to play the most prominent part 
in the chaos which they have thus evoked, and themselves to a 
policy which must inevitably lead to their downfall. 
An Otp Drrromatist. 











IV. 


JAPAN AND THE WESTERN POWERS. 


Arter an extended sojourn as a student, in Europe and 
America, for nearly eight years, I lately returned home filled 
with wild expectations in regard to the great improvements now 
universally acknowledged. I am obliged to say, however, that 
in the habits of the people and public improvements generally 
there has been less progress than I expected to see. But that 
the country has undergone a complete revolution in sentiment, 
both social and political, is beyond question. In this particular 
I am agreeably surprised. The numerous journals which have 
sprung into being since 1872, and whose editorials may fairly be 
taken as expressing the opinions of that class of people mostly 
interested in the welfare of the empire, teem with intelligent 
discussions, both of a social and political nature. 

The most prominent and noteworthy questions discussed are 
those bearing upon the subject of the revision of the existing 
treaties ; and it is evident that both the Government and people 
are in perfect accord on this subject. It is also evident that they 
are now wide-awake from the seeming slumber of the years just 
past; and they are no longer dreaming of the blissfulness of 
the “ Tariff Convention,” nor yearning after the blessedness of 
“ extra-territorial jurisdiction.” : 

It was in 1853 that Commodore M. C. Perry arrived in 
Japanese waters, in command of the United States squadron, 
bearing a letter from the President of the United States to the 
Government of Japan. 

On the 30th of March, 1854, a “treaty of peace and amity” 
was signed by Commodore Perry and the commissioners of the 
Tycoon. 

A similar convention, but providing for the opening of Na- 
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gasaki, was signed October 14, 1854, by the commissioners of the 
Tycoon Government and Sir James 8. Knight, H. B. M. rear- 
admiral in the East Indies. On the 26th of February, 1855, a 
treaty was made with Russia; and in the spring of 1856 Holland 
made a somewhat more extended treaty, but no additional privi- 
leges were granted by Japan. 

In June, 1857, Mr. Townsend Harris, United States consul- 
general, made another convention, more commercial in its char- 
acter, but this was revoked by the treaty of 1858. This was 
followed on the 16th of October by the Netherlands, and a con- 
vention was made, as a supplementary treaty to the previous one. 
Russia also followed the same course October 24, 1857. 

We now come to the more important treaty of July 29, 1858, 
with the United States, upon which I must dwell more than on 
the preceding, for this one served especially as the model of all 
the other treaties subsequently made, and now existing. On this 
account I propose to point out such of its provisions as are quite 
peculiar to itself, and very uncommon in the treaties between 
sovereign powers. It provides that— 


“The President of the United States, at the request of the 
Japanese Government, will act as a friendly mediator in such mat- 
ters of difference as may arise between the Government of Ja- 
pan and any European power. The ships-of-war of the United 
States shall render friendly aid and assistance to such Japanese 
vessels as they may meet on the high-seas, so far as can be done 
without a breach of neutrality, and all American-consuls residing 
at ports visited by Japanese vessels shall also give them such 
friendly aid as may be permitted by the laws of the respective 
countries in which they reside.” 


It is fair and proper to remark that these provisions are ab- 
sent from all the other treaties, thereby showing that the United 
States was most forward to treat with Japan in a friendly spirit. 

Again: 


“The place which the Americans shall occupy for their build- 
ings, and the harbor regulations, shall be arranged by the Ameri- 
can consul and the authorities of each place ; and, if they cannot 
agree, the matter shall be referred to and settled by the American 
diplomatic agent and the Japanese Government.” 
VOL. CXXVII.—NO, 265. 28 
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Here appears the first “cloven-foot,” as this article strips the 
Japanese Government of its absolute and suvereign power to 
establish harbor and municipal regulations. Imagine England 
dictating the municipal laws or harbor regulations of an Ameri- 
can city! 

But to continue: 

“ Duties shall be paid to the Government of Japan on all goods 
landed in the country, and on all articles of Japanese production 
that are exported as cargo, according to the tariff hereunto ap- 
pended :” also “all goods which are imported into Japan, and which 
have paid the duty fixed by this treaty, may be transported by the 
Japanese into any part of the empire, without the payment of any 
tax, excise, or transit duty whatever.” 


Here Japan is again strangled ; her hands and feet are alike 
tied. Nor are these all the odious provisions; additional and 
more onerous burdens are placed upon her shoulders by the 
“ Tariff Convention ” of 1866, but these will be discussed in their 
proper place. 

And again : 

“ All foreign coin shall be current in Japan, and pass for its 
corresponding weight of Japanese coin of the same description ; 
and Americans and Japanese may freely use foreign or Japanese 
coin in making payments to each other.” 


Owing to the greater intrinsic value of Japanese coin, the 
practical effect of this clause was to deplete the country of its 
treasure ; and while Japan was flooded with unnecessary mer- 
chandise at extravagant prices from European countries, the old 
coins—gold and silver—of the empire were recoined in remote 
capitals, and then beautified with the visages of civilized poten- 
tates. It was subsequently found, however, that this monetary 
arrangement was not without some alloy, and so it was practi- 
eally nullified by the “ Tariff Convention ” of 1866. 

Furthermore : 


“ Americans committing offenses against Japanese shall be tried 
in American consular courts, and when found guilty shall be pun- 
ished according to American law. Japanese committing offenses 
against Americans shall be tried by the Japanese authorities, and 
punished according to Japanese law.” 
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Although probably disputed by highly-intelligent diploma- 
tists, it seems to me that a fair construction of these clauses 
entitles both governments to establish in each other’s country 
judicial courts. The United States has had its consular courts in 
all the open ports of Japan for many years; and it is no novelty 
to say that they have exhibited at times the most curious proceed- 
ings and results, which were in keeping with anything but the 
spirit and letter of law. On the other hand, Japan has not as yet 
had any occasion to establish similar courts in the United States. 
It need hardly be said that the attraction will be great when a 
Japanese consular court or some other “ authority” shall be cre- 
ated in a metropolis like New York, and a trial shall take place 
when the plaintiff is an American and the defendant a Japanese! 
Is it likely that the American judges would feel any “ exceeding 
joy ” because they were thus much relieved of their labors ¢ 

And once again : 


“Tn the opened harbors of Japan, Americans shall be free to go 
where they please, within a limit of about twenty miles in all direc- 
tions.” 

And, finally : 

“The articles for the regulation of trade which we append to 
this treaty shall be considered as forming a part of the same, and 
shall be equally binding on both the contracting parties to this 
treaty, and on their citizens and subjects.” 


This makes it binding upon the Japanese Government to 
strictly observe the “regulations of trade,” which cannot be 
changed in the least degree, however incompatible with the 
interests of Japan, without the most elaborate “diplomatic” 
negotiations with, and “consent ” of, the foreign representatives. 
How would America like to adopt such trade regulations at 
home? Do we not find in this a beautiful application of the 
golden precept to “do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us?” 

The trade regulations conclude by providing that— 


“Five years after the opening of Kanagawa, which took place in 
1859, the import and export duties shall be subject to revision, if 
the Japanese Government desires it.” 


We shall presently return to this clause and show how its spirit 
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and letter were alike ignored, and a tariff of an entirely different 
nature was adopted. The above text was adopted by the other 
powers, as one would adopt an India-rubber suit, and several 
treaties were signed as follows: Russia, August 7, 1858; Hol- 
land, August 18, 1858; Great Britain, August 26,1858; France, 
October 9, 1858; Portugal, August 3, 1860; Prussia, January 
24, 1861; and Switzerland, February 6, 1864. Then came the 
famous “ Tariff Convention” of June 25, 1866, with “bonded 
warehouse regulations,” followed by Belgium, August 1, 1866; 
Italy, August 25, 1866; Denmark, January 1, 1867; Sweden and 
Norway, January 11, 1868; Spain, November 12, 1868; North 
Germany, February 20, 1869 ; and Austria, October 18, 1869. 

It will thus be seen that America led the rest of the world in 
its intercourse with the empire of the “ Rising Sun.” 

It was the United States that made the first treaty of peace 
and amity with Japan; it was that republic which made the first 
treaty for “regulating the intercourse of American citizens within 
the empire of Japan ;” it was the United States also which made 
the first treaty of “amity and commerce,” and in none of these 
do we find as cunning devices of diplomatic imposition as have 
since been inaugurated by later “diplomats.” The course of 
American diplomacy was appreciated then, is appreciated now, 
and will be in the future, shining brightly in the pages of history. 
After the first treaty had been signed, and the sincerity of Amer- 
ican friendship confided in by the Japanese authorities, as was 
the case, it would have been comparatively easy to impose any 
stipulation which might ultimately destroy the prosperity of the 
empire, upon those who hardly knew what a treaty meant. But 
America would not attempt such an unjust poliey against a peo- 
ple enfeebled by long isolation from the family of nations, and 
by the suicidal policy of the Tokugawa despotism. The friendly 
and conscientious course of the United States in dealing with 
Japan in those days cannot be over-estimated. 

That republic, I must repeat, led others in making reason- 
able treaties, but not in inaugurating the cowardly policy of 
“codperation””—a policy introduced at a later date to carry out 


the purely selfish object of forcing the products of Manchester 
upon unwilling markets. It was the fair and manly action of 
the American minister at the time that secured the confidence of 
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the Tycoon’s authorities ; and were it not for this confidence, thus 
early obtained, the agents of other powers would surely have met 
with anything but success in their endeavors to make treaties 
with Japan. To show the correctness of this view, it is enough 
to say that even the British Government presented to Mr. Harris 
a gold snuff-box, in acknowledgment of his good offices and 
assistance when Lord Elgin was negotiating for a treaty; and 
that his name is often resorted to by some of the foreign repre- 
sentatives in justification of the claim that the “ Tariff Conven- 
tion” of 1866 must always remain in force, because the system 
was inaugurated by him, “the faithful friend of Japan.” But 
they cannot convince us that his motive in attaching the tariff 
stipulation to the treaty of 1858 was to perpetuate a system; 
but it was merely a temporary expedient, to remain in force only 
until such time as Japan should become familiar with the ways 
of enlightened foreigners. The whole career of this diplomat, 
whatever he may have been, proves him to have been a true 
friend of Japan, as well as entirely loyal to his own country. 

Returning to the concluding provision of the trade regula- 
tions, above cited, let us examine the details and circumstances 
under which the “ Tariff Convention ” was signed. 

Instead of carrying out that provision, namely, that the tariff 
shall be subject to revision, five years after the opening of Kana- 
gawa, according to the desire of the Japanese Government, the 
foreign representatives forced upon the Yedo Government the 
adoption of the “ Tariff Convention” of 1866. 

This nefarious transaction was done at the time when Japan 
was convulsed by internal commotion, growing directly or indi- 
rectly out of her sudden association with the family of nations. 
The old system of feudalism was falling to pieces, the relation of 
retainer to his hereditary prince was being discussed, the dual 
government of Mikado and Tycoon was being criticised, peasant 
and noble saw that a great change was impending, clans were 
gathering, men were muttering, and Japan found herself in the 
throe of a revolution. Notwithstanding all this, the Japanese 
Government was faithfully carrying out its treaty obligations ; but 
with the general discontent prevailing it was impossible to control 
every action of irresponsible people, or to prevent individual 
Japanese and foreigners from occasionally coming into collision. 
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Such collisions were infrequent, but, when they did occur, were 
always magnified, and reparation and indemnity demanded from 
the Government ; and thus, in addition to internal troubles, were 
added perplexing and unnecessary complications and demands— 
made for the purpose (as the Japanese will always believe) of in- 
creasing the difficulties of the Government, and, by weakening it, 
placing it in a condition in which it might be coerced. These 
foreign demands, as they became known, increased the popular 
commotion, and resulted, as they were bound to do, in unfriend- 
ly acts and outrages upon several foreigners by irresponsible 
Japanese. But there were indeed many cases where fatal colli- 
sions were purposely provoked by foreigners, the results of which 
were no more a matter of satisfaction to us than of regret. Such 
was precisely the case of Richardson, the Englishman who will- 
fully tried to ride through the train of the state procession of 
“Prince Satsuma,” and was killed by a retainer of the prince, an 
act which, at that time of feudalism, was entirely justifiable, be- 
cause such discourtesy to a princely retinue was deemed an un- 
pardonable outrage. It was in retaliation for the death of Rich- 
ardson that a British squadron, in 1863, bombarded the city of 
Kagoshima, destroying a large part of the place and property to 
the value of several millions of dollars; and, not satisfied with 
this, the Japanese Government was compelled to pay the British 
representatives an indemnity of over four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. About this time a certain French vessel and an American 
merchant-vessel were fired upon by the reckless soldiers in the 
fortress of Shimonoseki, and prompt retaliation was meted out by 
the naval forces of the respective countries so offended. Even 
an indemnity was demanded in the case of the United States 
vessel, and duly paid by the Tycoon. But the English authority 
in Japan (although no English vessel had been attacked) was not 
satisfied with such lenient punishment and limited indemnity. 
Hence, in spite of his instructions, he concocted a famous naval 
expedition ; and thus, on a certain day in 1864, was fought the 
great and memorable battle of Shimonoseki, between a prince of 
Japan on the one hand and Great Britain, Holland, France, and 
the United States, on the other. 

The combined fleet of the foreign powers consisted of eigh- 
teen vessels, carrying 287 guns, while the Prince of Choshin was 
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fortified with a few crude batteries, and had three small vessels, 
fitted out as gunboats, and a few battalions of irregular soldiers. 
His batteries were spoiled and razed; the boats were sunk; and 
the town of Shimonoseki destroyed. It was indeed a glorious 
victory! And what else? A convention was subsequently forced 
upon the Tycoon’s government, and reluctantly signed by the 
latter, the substance of which was as follows: 


“1. The amount payable to the four powers is fixed at three 
millions of dollars ($3,000,000),” ete. 

“2. The whole sum to be payable quarterly,” etc. 

“3. Insomuch as the receipt of money has never been the object 
of the said powers, but the establishment of better relations with 
Japan, and a desire to place these on a more satisfactory and mut- 
ually advantageous footing is still the leading object in view : 
therefore, if his Majesty the Tycoon wishes to offer, in lieu of the 
payment of the sum claimed, and as a material compensation for 
loss and injury sustained, the opening of Shimonoseki, or some 
other eligible port in the Inland Sea, it shall be at the option of the 
said foreign governments to accept the same, or insist on the pay- 
ment of the indemnity in money, under the conditions above stipu- 
lated. 

“4, This convention to be formally ratified by the Tycoon’s 
government within fifteen days from the date thereof.” 


As this indemnity was declared by the American Secretary 
of State to have been most unjustly exacted, and as the United 
States is the only Government which has thus far, by the votes 
of its national Legislature, acknowledged that indemnity to have 
been a gross wrong against the law of nations, as well as against 
Japan, we are once more enabled to draw a contrast, in their line 
of conduct, between the European powers and the United States. 
A most “eligible port,” that of Kobe, on the Inland Sea, was de- 
manded by the foreign representatives, backed by the fleets of 
the four nations, and was subsequently opened and settled ; and 
yet, the last farthing of the indemnity was insisted upon. Was 
not this a handsome business? Did those representatives imagine 
that such dealings with a feeble nation would glorify their names 
in the pages of history, and be read without a blush by future 
generations ? 

Passing over, for want of space, some details in this connec- 
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tion, let us now briefly examine the important and unique features 
of the “Tariff Convention” itself. It begins as follows: 


“The representatives of Great Britain, France, the United 
States of America, and Holland, having received from their re- 
spective governments identical instructions for the modification of 
the tariff of import and export duties contained in the trade regu- 
lations annexed to the treaties concluded by the aforesaid powers 
with the Japanese Government in 1858, which modification is pro- 
vided for by the seventh of those regulations” (what glaring vio- 
lation there has been of the spirit and letter of that article !); that 
“the Japanese Government promised, during their visit to Osaka in 
1865, to revise the tariff on the general basis of five per cent. duty 
on both imports and exports” (this reminds the writer of a few 
powerful and muscular men holding a child by the throat and ex- 
acting from it a promise !) ; that “the Japanese Government, being 
desirous of affording a fresh proof of their wish to promote trade 
and to cement the friendly relations which exist between their 
country and foreign nations” (what a sweet phrase this is! Must 
the poor and weak give up his all to cement the friendship with the 
opulent ?) ; that “the contracting parties formally accept, as binding 
upon the subjects of their respective sovereigns and the citizens of 
their respective countries, the tariff thereby established and annexed 
to the present convention ; that this tariff is substituted for the 
original tariff attached to the treaties of 1858 ; that the new tariff 
shall come into effect in the port of Yokohama on the Ist day of 
July, 1866, and is subject to revision on and after the Ist day of 
July, 1872” (remember this convention was signed on the 25th of 
June, 1866!) ; “that all articles of Japanese production conveyed 
to the open ports shall be free of tax; that one hundred Mexican 
dollars shall be received at the custom-house as substitutes for 311 
ichiboos” (Japanese old silver coins) ; “that upon their concurrence 
the Japanese Government was to enlarge the mint to secure an ade- 
quate issue of native coins, so as to exchange these with foreign 
coins from time to time, as the merchants might desire, and the 
seigniorage was to be determined by the common consent of the 
contracting parties ; and that the foreign consuls and the governor 
of each port were to make jointly, and by mutual consent, such 
regulations as would facilitate custom-house business.” 


The convention concludes with the following words : 


“The undersigned being of opinion that it is unnecessary that 
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this convention should be submitted to their respective governments 
for ratification before it comes into operation, it will take effect on 
and from the Ist day of July, 1866.” 

A mere perusal of this concluding clause, when compared 
with the foregoing provisions, must convince any impartial reader 
that, either the contracting parties on one side regarded the whole 
subject as trivial, or, knowing the exact bearing of it, as they 
ought to have known, they forced it upon the other party, which 
amounted to nothing less than an unworthy deception. Yes, a 
treaty depriving a feeble nation of the power to legislate in re- 
gard to its tariff, thus crippling its national finances and industries, 
even threatening its very existence, was regarded by “the under- 
signed” as being too unimportant to require a proper ratification 
“before it comes” into operation ; and five days after the treaty 
was signed it went into operation. 

For want of space, we cannot here examine at length the 
tariff itself; suffice it to say that all articles of both imports and 
exports, with few exceptions, are subjected to a duty of five per 
cent., opium being the only article absolutely prohibited. 

As the inevitable result of this convention, Japan alone has 
suffered. During the last eight and a half years preceding June 
30, 1876, the average amount of annual trade was $40,895,390; 
that of imports over exports, $7,255,164; while the aggregate 
amount of trade was $347,610,818, and the total balance against 
Japan amounted to $61,668,892 (an amount equal to that of the 
annual revenue of the empire), and eight-tenths at least of this 
sum have found their way into the pockets of Englishmen. 
Should such an order of things continue forever ? 

It is proper to state that the year ending June 30, 1877, was 
somewhat better. The total amount of trade was $52,625,355, 
and the exports from Japan over the imports amounted to 

32,207,917. But this, however, is attributable entirely to an 
accidental cause. The production in silk having failed abroad 
for that year, the demand for Japanese silk was unusually large, 
causing a favorable result in a degree. As is seen from the cus- 
toms returns, so far as published for the recently ended fiscal 
year, the balance of trade cannot but be against Japan. One 
thing is certain, that something must be done to check this state 
of affairs, if Japan means to live long! 
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Japan now fully recognizes her responsibility as a member 
of the family of nations, and this through the instrumentality 
of the United States. As mentioned elsewhere, all the treaties 
were first signed with the United States, excepting the “ Shimo- 
noseki Convention” and the “ Tariff Convention,” which were 
the result of the unworthy intrigues of other parties; and, al- 
though it is true that the United States was a party to them, 
she was not the leading spirit, but, by force of circumstances, 
she simply joined with the rest. This is known and recognized 
by all parties. 

Having said this much, let us pause a moment and medi- 
tate. Is there not a certain amount of moral responsibility on 
the part of the United States regarding the future welfare of 
Japan? If there is, will she not see to it that Japan’s just de- 
mand, to resume, as an independent nation, the legislative power 
regarding her foreign commerce and customs tariff, shall be com- 
plied with? Will it not be extremely proper for her also to lead 
other powers in delivering Japan from these entangling arrange- 
ments, as she did in regard to the old treaty ¢ 

Whatever may be the idea entertained by the United States 
and other powers regarding their moral responsibilities for the 
prosperity of Japan, there is no alternative for us but that we 
must regain, at any cost, that inherent right to legislate indepen- 
denlty of the treaty powers on the customs tariff and foreign 
commerce. Surely we cannot, nay, will not, submit ourselves 
any longer to this slow but sure process of “ capitulation”—the 
death of the national life. 

Look at the history of the Ottoman Empire: what was the 
condition of her native industry about a century ago, and what 
is it now? Read the pitiful story in this connection, recorded 
by J. R. McCulloch, as well as the statistics of the time. 

Must Japan calmly await the time—which will surely come, 
if not warded off—when her fate will be like that of Turkey, 
deplorable in the extreme? The conduct of the foremost foreign 
agent in Japan seems to say “ Yes, Japan must wait.” Is it be- 
cause Japan is a heathen nation that the avowedly Christian and 
civilized powers abuse and persecute her to the extreme? Must 
the heathen nation turn the other cheek that the Christian may 
smite / 
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Judging from the sentiments advocated by the English organs 
at Yokohama for many years past, no other conclusion can be 
reached than that at least the people whom these organs repre- 
sent expect us to submit for ever to the onerous conditions of 
“capitulation.” In reference to the proposed abolition of the 
“ Tariff Convention,” they expressed their aversion to it, making 
a series of assertions of the most preposterous nature, fit only for 
those devoid of reason and a sense of decency. It was declared 
by one of these organs that though Japan might desire to exercise 
freely her own judgment in matters affecting the customs tariff, 
England would kindly advise her as an elder sister would a 
younger, saying, “ My dear sister, you wish to do this and that, 
but I think you are not capable of judging, and I cannot con- 
sent to your doing so.” This affectionate admonition contrasts 
beautifully with the fact that the Japanese exports to England 
amounted to less than $4,000,000 in 1866, and $9,000,000 in 
1877, while the English exports to Japan in 1866 were very 
nearly $15,900,000, and over $15,000,000 in 1877. 

In the face of these figures and other figures elsewhere men- 
tioned, do they still expect Japan to accept the tender counsels 
of “the elder sister,” following the footsteps of the Ottoman 
Empire to the very end of self-destruction? Away, I say, with 
such a delusion ! 

It is well known that in the year 1872 the Japanese em- 
bassadors had a negotiation with the Government of the United 
States for the general revision of treaties, and, for some reasons 
not clear to outsiders, the negotiation fell through; and until 
recently nothing more was heard regarding the revision. 

But it is now authentically stated that a formal proposition to 
revise the existing treaties has lately been made to all the treaty 
powers. What Japan desires by this treaty to accomplish seems 
to be very simple and extremely reasonable. It desires, in the 
first place, that the “ Tariff Convention ” of 1866 and the “trade 
regulations ” attached to the treaty of 1858 shall be annulled, so 
as to enable Japan to legislate independently upon matters con- 
nected with her tariff and foreign commerce ; and, secondly, she 
proposes to open, to the people and vessels of the countries which 
shall accept the first proposition, such additional ports as will be 
best caleulated for commercial purposes. To my mind there 
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cannot be a more reasonable proposition. It is not to be doubted 
that those powers which entertain the slightest feeling of justice 
and sympathy toward Japan, and whose eyes are open to the 
wider interests of their future commercial relations with her, will 
not hesitate to comply with the expressed desire of Japan. But 
just here I cannot restrain myself from expressing my surprise 
that our Government does not boldly demand that the “ extra- 
territorial jurisdiction ” shall be also given up. It must be plain 
to the rulers that, so long as this remains in force, a decent gov- 
ernment is an impossibility. How long are they willing to en- 
dure this sort of imposition? We, the people, cannot certainly 
continue much longer to suffer the double yokes upon our necks. 
I say “ double,” because we are subjected to the prompt execu- 
tion of our strict law—civil and criminal—whenever resorted to; 
while a foreign subject is allowed to violate our laws with impu- 
nity, if such violation be not the violation at the same time of 
the law of the nation to which he belongs; and it is also true 
that, even when he violates the law of his nation, he is too often 
only nominally punished. The effect of all this is to compel us, 
the people of the soil, to socially and legally humble ourselves in 
dealing with the favored alien, an invader of the soil. 

It will not be out of place here to give a few facts to corrobo- 
rate these grievances. A certain American captain, by the name 
of Batchelder, has been a tenant for the last six or seven years 
in the Tsukiji settlement, Tokio. The payment of five years’ 
rent was withheld; the landlord, the municipal government of 
Tokio, sued before the American consular court for the recovery 
of the rent. The plea of the defendant was briefly as follows: 
that the Japanese Government having established by convention 
a settlement for foreign people, it had thus by implication bound 
itself not to allow foreigners to live without the said settlement ; 
that notwithstanding this the Japanese Government did allow 
foreigners this freedom to some extent, thereby causing loss to 
the defendant’s holding ; therefore he had the right to withhold 
the payment of rent as well as to occupy the said premises. The 
American jindge decided in favor of the defendant. Shortly 
after a precisely similar case to the above was brought against a 
Mrs. Blackley in the British court ; the plea was similar, and the 
British judge decided that “the defendant must be compelled to 
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pay’ the rent. In the mean time the Japanese Government was 
moving for a new trial of Batchelder’s case. One day, to the 
great surprise of the authorities and the public, an overture was 
made by the captain to pay the whole amount of five years’ 
rent, despite the judgment awarded in his favor, and the munici- 
pal authority of Tokio quietly accepted it. Thus was wound up 
the whole affair of the ground-rent cases. 

No comment or explanation is needed regarding the vast dif- 
ference between the results of the two cases. There is another 
and more recent instance of a flagrant violation of the treaty 
under cover of “the extra-territorial jurisdiction ” clause. 

During the last spring a certain English merchant, Hartley 
by name, was detected while trying to smuggle through the cus- 
tom-house a large quantity of opium. The customs authority, 
of course, seized it, and brought an action against Hartley before 
the British court for the fine as specifically provided in the 
treaty. After a long and exhaustive trial Mr. H. 8. Wilkinson, 
“acting law-secretary of H. B. Majesty’s legation” in Tokio, sit- 
ting as judge in a British court, decided in favor of the defend- 
ant; and a decree was recorded that he, and as matter of course 
all English subjects, might freely import opium as a medicinal 
article, after paying an ad valorem duty of five per cent. “ The 
ground upon which the acting law-secretary based his judgment 
was that the opium in question was in his opinion ‘ medicinal 
opium,’ and as such not subject to the prohibitory clause of the 
treaty.” But our readers will remember that the prohibition of 
opium, set forth in the treaty, is absolute and unconditional. 

Shortly afterward the same party, Hartley, endeavored again 
to smuggle opium concealed in a package of gum-arabic; and 
trial ensued as before. This time Mr. Wilkinson ruled that, “as 
all the goods which were capable of being duly entered were so 
entered, there could be no confiscation,’ and decreed that the 
once confiscated article should, therefore, be delivered over to 
Hartley. 

It is needless to say that each and all of these cases are ex- 
tremely anomalous and arbitrary. Even the most absolute and 
despotic monarch of this nineteenth century would not dare to be 
so inconsistent and arbitrary in dealing with the least of his sub- 
jects!) And yet a certain foreign agent, sitting, as it were, on 
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a phantom throne called “ex-territorial jurisdiction” smiles at 
and encourages all these outrages with apparent impunity. The 
very plot, now existing, of forcing opium into Japan, finds, it is 
conceded generally, its origin in the self-same individual who 
figured very conspicuously in the bloody Opium War in China 
about twenty years ago. It is no wonder that he should help to 
complicate the new opium agitation, when we recollect how reck- 
less his actions were in the attempt to rescue the Arrow, the 
famous opium-smuggler, from the Chinese authorities. 

By dearly-bought experience our rulers very well know that, 
whatever may be its nature, any proposition made by our Gov- 
ernment is twisted, distorted and subjected to all sorts of pro- 
crastination ; and that all past attempts to accomplish an end, by 
means of reconciliation, with the pretended assistance of the 
shrewd diplomats, have failed. 

Since the failure of the Washington negotiation, over six 
years ago, what has been accomplished in the direction of treaty 
revision? Absolutely nothing—so far as we know—and time is 
passing swiftly. Shall another decade be permitted to roll away 
before our Government will have courage to demand the repeal 
of the “ extra-territorial jurisdiction” incubus? Or is it the in- 
tention of our rulers to delay this step until the time shall arrive 
when they will be compelled, by some event like a general up- 
rising of the people, to make an untimely effort? If not so, why 
is it that they do not promptly act, when there is as good a 
chance and as absolute a right to attain the object as at any 
future time? O ye rulers of my country, ye are responsible 
for the future destiny of Japan! “ Wake up,” I beseech you, 
and do something better for us than you have hitherto done, in 
regard to our foreign policy!’ Why so timid and over-careful ? 
Are ye all afraid of the “ black vessels” and “guns?” Threat- 
ening as they may appear, they cannot, in these days, be made to 
work without good and ample cause. No power would dare 
to declare war, because we had demanded and insisted that the 
“odious provision” should be al. »gated, on the ground that “it 
is an absolute burden upon” Japan, and that she can suffer it no 
longer. The treaty powers, each and all, have long since ac- 
cepted—and now hold it as an inviolable maxim in their mutual 
intercourse—that “every nation has certain rights called Primary 
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and Absolute Rights, with regard to other nations, which pertain 
to its moral being as an independent political body, and the 
enjoyment of which is indispensable to its existence as such.” 
Among these “the most essential, and as it were the Cardinal 
Right, upon which all others hinge, is that of self-preservation,” 
and that any other rights which may be called “Secondary or 
Conditional Rights” are the outgrowth of the free exercise of 
those absolute rights. We, who have adopted them, have a per- 
fect right to expect that the treaty powers will not trespass upon 
these principles in their intercourse with Japan. 

Now that the experience of the last twenty years convinces 
us that the sanction of the “ extra-territorial jurisdiction” was a 
grave error—though committed by the free exercise of those ab- 
solute rights—we now desire that it shall be abolished. It is well- 
nigh threatening the national existence, and this the treaty 
powers know full well. What right has any one of them to 
refuse a demand to abrogate this “odious burden?” I cannot 
believe, as some of our dignitaries seem to believe, that the na- 
tion claiming superiority in justice and civilization will forever 
try to “bully” a young and good-hearted nation. But, if by 
some accident they should, why shall we not abrogate the whole 
of our commercial treaties, and resume the original and absolute 
rights of our independent nation, and open the whole empire to 
all who obey the laws? This is a simple proposition ; but, in the 
opinion of my readers, am I too rash and forgetful of the multi- 
farious threats of the past? Nay! I remember them too well. 
Wineglasses and tumblers, at a stately conference, may be smashed 
on the table, and these words be uttered: “If you do not this nor 
concede that, your country will be smashed after this manner!” 
Failing at a negotiation with the proper authority, the premier 
may be reached and intimidated with the usual threats ; a marine 
corps or two may be landed without permission and without 
cause ; seaport cities and towns may have been hastily bom- 
barded without sufficient cause ; the operation of the postal-union 
treaty may be retarded for fourteen months by an annoying in- 
terference of a representative ; the alleged right to have a voice 
in framing the quarantine regulations may be claimed, and defied 
with an outspoken threat to resort to force; the Yokohama “ or- 
gans ” may be encouraged to criticise all acts of the Government ; 
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and they may have upheld to the last moment the fallen cause of 
the rebels, or created rumors derogatory to the imperialists in the 
trying hours of the late insurrection. 

But all these, annoying as they have been, simply amounted 
to threats and “bullying,” and not to a declaration of war; 
nor, indeed, have they helped the consummation of the latent 
object—to force the whole country open, while perpetually 
retaining “the extra-territorial jurisdiction ;” while on the con- 
trary we have been more fully convinced than ever how danger- 
ous it is to open our country a step further without our laws be- 
ing obeyed by foreigners. 

How long must Japan be compelled to withhold all its privi- 
leges from foreign people? New Japan does not wish to perpet- 
uate this sort of unnatural intercourse with other nations. She 
is perfectly ready to-day to open her heart to all who will abide 
by her laws! It is almost needless to point out that the speedy 
arrangement to open the whole country on the one side, and to 
abide by the laws of Japan on the other, cannot fail to be of vast 
advantage to both. There has been on the part of our foreign 
friends, it is true, a feeling of reluctance to give up the right of 
“the extra-territorial jurisdiction,” while assuming an zititude 
demanding that the whole country should be opened to foreign 
commerce, and all the while knowing so well that the “ unex- 
pected loss” to Japan, arising out of the very “ odious provision” 
—“the extraterritorial jurisdiction clause”—has been incom- 
mensurate with their “ anticipated advantage ” from a wider field 
of inves.ment. But they should in justice to themselves, as well 
as to us, remember that, “ if one or other of the contracting parties 
must sacrifice a right, it will be a less violation of equity that the 
one should forego an anticipated advantage than that the other 
should suffer an unexpected loss. It is the famous distinction 


between ‘de lucro captando et de damo vitando ;’” and we do 


not intend to demand this much either. What we want is simply 
a fair exchange and nothing more! Fair-play is the fundamental 
principle of human association, and mutual advantage, in matters 
of commerce, is its own mother. In the absence of these, the 
association must of necessity decline, and the commerce perish. 

I cannot help expressing my wonder that our foreign friends, 
with their keen intelligence, will not see that Japan cannot, under 
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any circumstances, open itself entirely until the “odious pro- 
vision” is given up, and that the advantages which may accrue to 
them, from a much wider investment of their capital and labor, 
clearly outweigh the supposed importance of the “extra-territo- 
rial jurisdiction.” 

It is true that there have been some enterprising merchants 
who heartily desired the adoption of this arrangement; even 
some of the representatives entertained the same view. But a 
few powers combined, worked hard, and defeated its consum- 
mation. Such powers seem, indeed, to have misguided, instead 
of leading aright, their own people; and such effort cannot fail 
to be prejudicial to all amicable understanding, inasmuch as it 
would seem to “be contrary to morality for nations to combine 
for the purpose of retarding the innocent growth of the power 
of a state.” 

Referring to the figures which have already been presented 
in this paper, we reach the conclusion that the “ Tariff Conven- 
tion” has not proved to be beneficial to a majority of the treaty 
powers—notably to the United States—and that Great Briiain 
has been the principal gainer. The reason is too apparent to re- 
quire any expatiation. In short, so far as the trade of Japan is 
concerned, England has the entire monopoly ; and yet, for reasons 
quite incomprehensible to us, and perhaps equally so to them- 
selves, some other powers seem to be inclined to support the 
views inculeated by the English school, in favor of perpetuating 
the “ Tariff Convention.” By so doing they are unwittingly help- 
ing, I fear, British trade to the detriment of Japan, while not 
benefiting their own interest. They all, even England, must re- 
member the fact that no country has ever existed which could 
continually buy more than she had to sell, in one form or other, 
and that “it is not wise to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs.” 

The very country whose representative in Japan has been so 
notorious in preaching the doctrine of coercion and “ coépera- 
tion,” and availed himself of every opportunity to obtain addi- 
tional concessions from us, in all matters whatever, has, both 
morally and commercially speaking, gained no more than she 
might have expected by the opposite policy. We do not mean 
to insinuate a doubt as to the patriotic intention and earnestness 
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of the agent, but we do greatly doubt whether he is conversant 
with the sentiment of the better classes at home; and we doubt 
whether he is capable of foreseeing that his course will prove to 
be, and is already beginning to be demonstrated as, directly inimi- 
cal to the interests of his country. It would seem to be an 
essential requirement of this agent in the East to so conduct 
himself as to make the people actually hate the English. If 
not so, we fail to comprehend why England does not send an 
agent to Japan who will truly represent that great power; for 
surely gentlemen endowed with a sense of decency, and mindful 
of diplomatic courtesies, are not scarce in England! 

During the last eight years the aggregate amount of our 
trade has not greatly increased, nor has the trade with Great 
Britain, to the extent that was anticipated. And surely even 
the full aggregate cannot be taken as the ultimate capacity of 
Japan for foreign trade. Our empire has more than thirty-four 
millions of souls; they must eat and drink, to live; they must 
clothe themselves; nor are they incapable of studying comfort, 
and of adopting a more luxurious mode of living; they too, like 
other nationalities, have a taste for foreign articles, from the shoe 
to the hat, from the needle to “iron telegraph-posts.” All this 
means foreign trade. But wherewith can they buy when com- 
peted with by foreign traders under peculiar advantages, and 
their “fabrics are supplanted” and ultimately ruined? It is 
self-evident that if the aggregate amount of our foreign trade 
were increased, under the yoke of the “ Tariff Convention,” it 
only indicates the drain of our capital, not accumulated wealth. 
We are now perfectly aware of that, and without a change we 
must follow the footsteps of nations that have been ruined by 
similar circumstances. Hence the contraction of foreign trade 
must necessarily follow—a loss to foreign merchants as well as to 
Japan. 

By way of proving that the line of thought I have been pur- 
suing is not unreasonable, I would now direct the attention of 
my reader to a certain occurrence of the present summer. I 
allude to what the Zokio Times has denominated “ dirty diplo- 
macy.” In one of the Yokohama “ organs ” appeared the asser- 
tion that the Government had submitted to the foreign powers a 
schedule of customs tariff, as a basis upon which it was willing to 
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negotiate a new commercial treaty. Contrary as was this idea 
to all the usages of honorable diplomacy, all those organs which 
speak as one man, if not for one man, expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the scheme, and manifested an unusual lot of solemn 
hilarity. It so happened, however, that, within one week after 
the alleged facts had been promulgated, the Tokio Times and 
the Japanese papers exposed this “ dirty diplomacy.” The whole 
story was denounced upon authority as utterly false, and was 
proved to be a most dishonorable and unwarrantable proceeding ; 
and a demand was made upon the Government to investigate 
the whole business, and place the odium where it belonged. 
That any of the Continental powers of Europe had been con- 
nected with this diplomatic outrage was not believed by any in- 
telligent Japanese, while the zeal of those “ organs,” and various 
other transactions that have hitherto taken place in our empire, 
inclined public opinion to settle upon a very decided conclusion. 
As the Tokio Times has very justly remarked, it was “an in- 
trigue set on foot for the purpose of placing Japan in a false 
position, and surrounding her with embarrassments from which, 
in the opinion of those who are interested, she may find it easier 
to extricate herself by a new abandonment-of principle, than by 
boldly proclaiming and defending her prerogatives.” 

But before this story of diplomatic treachery had been fully 
exploded, the same distinguished actor made his appearance in a 
new but characteristic part. When our authorities were about 
to establish quarantine regulations for the benefit of the whole 
empire—lo and behold! we find this man declaring his right to 
a voice in framing them. Being, of course, refused this right, 
he “threatened defiance, in case an attempt is made to execute 
them, and he has more than hinted at employing force, in 
an extremity, to enable ships sailing under his flag to violate the 
precautionary enactments of this empire.” 

It was this same man who, some twenty years ago, when hold- 
ing the oftice of consul, “contrived to drag his country into an 
unrighteous war with China, and committed such an outrage in 
China that he was severely condemned by the Parliament; “ and, 
of the affair in which he then distinguished himself, Lord Elgin 
wrote from Hong-Kong, declaring it ‘a scandal to us and so con- 
sidered by all except the few who are personally compromised.’ 
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‘Nothing could be more contemptible than the cause of our ex- 
isting quarrel.” And now he would, forsooth, throw the har- 
bors of Japan open to pestilence—“ all and again for trade.” 
As I recall some of the wayside incidents of that empire’s history, 
I am forced to inquire “ How long, O Lord! are these tyrannies to 
endure?” So grasping has that insular empire been in the past, 
that she has not spared even her own colonics. It was a quarrel 
about tea which brought on the American Revolution, and com- 
pelled a faithful child to cast off an unkind and selfish parent, which 
event, however, resulted in the birth of the “ Great Republic.” 
Read the story of India, and see how war and famine have over- 
run that great garden of the world—crushing millions of human 
hearts into the dust, and all for the sole purposes of acquiring 
something and creating an “ Empress of India.” Think also of 
China, and realize, if possible, the character of that policy which 
permits a Christian nation to force upon a heathen empire a suf- 
ficient amount of opium to give her a revenue of nearly sixty 
million dollars. Look also at Canada, and witness how that col- 
ony is really kept in poverty by the lovingkindness of the mother- 
empire! Read also the latest proceedings of the Australian Par- 
liament, and take in the idea that, while that colony would fain 
institute the doctrine of protection for her own welfare, the rul- 
ing empire would say, “ No, you should not interfere with the trade 
of the mother-empire!” And coming down to the present hour, 
witness the result of England’s long-continued sympathy for 
“poor, oppressed Turkey,” by which Cyprus becomes her pos- 
session and Asiatic Turkey virtually her protectorate. All this 
I know is very jolly for, as the Americans would say, the great 
“Bulldozer” of Europe ; but are these things to continue for- 
ever? Possibly they may—but a voice from New Japan very 
decidedly, and once for all, declares this is impossible—so far 
as her national interests are concerned. 
Martsvyama Maxoro. 


Toxo, Japan, August, 1878. 








V. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF NEW YORK. 


More direct executive power and responsibility are needed in 
city administration to relieve its financial burdens and sustain the 
property which bears them. An examination of its different busi- 
ness interests will disclose modes of enlarging the amount of prop- 
erty on which its taxes are imposed, and will discover unexplored 
sources of city revenue. 

Three casual expressions attributed to Mr. Tweed, illustrated 
by his brief political history, indicate his theory of administration. 
The first was, “ The way to have power is to take it;” the sec- 
ond, “ He is human;” and the third, “What are you going to 
do about it?” In his career was exhibited the despotic phase of 
municipal administration. He got for himself and his associates 
offices, one after the other, by taking them with or without right, 
until he held the power of the State, and then fortified his 
position by enacting appropriate laws. His means of doing this 
was to approach men through their self-interests, and to buy their 
support by promises, offices, and money. His appreciation of 
this trait in the character of the men about him was expressed in 
his belief that they were “human.” The arrogance of the full 
possession of power and the defiance against the remonstrances 
of honest men drove him to the extreme of audacity, “ What are 
you going to do about it?” which preceded his fall. 

There was no greater popular mistake than to call Mr. Tweed 
and his associates a “ring.” They were so at the outset by the 
“cohesive power of public plunder,” but, once in possession, like 
a crew of pirates who had gained the deck of a prize, they became 
arrayed against each other. If they had been a ring, their com- 
pactness of purpose might have constituted a government, but 
they had so little hold upon or confidence in each other that they 
dissolved at the first shock. The effort was then made by Mr. 
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Tilden and Mr. O’Conor to take possession of the municipal 
administration. There were days when this was nearly accom- 
plished, and the word of a man or a single event would have 
changed the whole situation. It was an attempt on the part of 
the ablest and purest men, who had the power and the patriotism, 
to make a peaceable revolution at a single stroke. If they had 
succeeded, for once in the history of the city of New York the 
best citizens would have been at the head, and thorough reform 
in organization and administration would have been certain. 
But legal forms and official delays furnished a line of breastworks 
behind which shelter was found, so that the positions were taken 
only one by one, through a long line of litigations full of disap- 
pointments and fruitless of great results, and the city administration 
rested upon the physical and mental obesity of Mr. Havemeyer. 

Thus, within a brief period, the difficulties of the problem of 
municipal administration in this city have received three illustra- 
tions: first, a successful despotic power, capable but corrupt ; 
secondly, an unsuccessful attempt by the best men to take the 
lead ; and, thirdly, a subsidence into a government of the people, 
of good purposes and low grade. These illustrations complete 
the circle. To-day the government is of the third class. An 
honest leader has unequal followers. It has the force and the 
weakness of a compact party organization, but fails to present or 
to carry out measures adequate to relieve the burdens of the peo- 
ple and provide for their prosperity. 

We vibrate to-day between two principles which are as old as 
society itself—the absolute power of a leader and the reaction 
from his abuse of power to the attempt of the people to govern 
themselves. History presents transitions from one to the other 
of these forms, with various intermediate stages. The solution 
of the problem is to put and keep the best men at the head, and 
the inability to reach it in any case is because the people do not 
easily recognize and adhere to their best men. These bare lines 
of the question are visible through all the discussions. Under a 
heterogeneous system of ancient and constitutional rights and 
of laws of excessive complication and contradiction, the general 
dissatisfaction incites efforts in three directions: a despairing ery 
for a leader; the relegation of the government to the mass of the 
people and demagogism; and between them to make a legal 
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machine which shall grind out good government and reject all 
evils. This attempt at the impracticable has made our problem 
of municipal government the hardest of all the problems of state. 

The despairing cry for a true leader is based on aspects of 
imperial government in Europe which show admirable examples 
of ability and success. It is an instinct of human nature, but it 
is revolutionary. In Rome it was the election of a dictator. In 
France, where Guizot has described the government as “the 
principle of despotism, checked by the right of insurrection,” it 
was a mad revolution. In this country, it was the wild cry in 
the first dark week of the rebellion for George Law ; and to-day 
it is the demand for a receiver of the city, as if it were an insol- 
vent railroad company. Talleyrand concentrated it in a sentence: 
“What principles cannot do, a man must; when society cannot 
organize a government, a government must create society.” The 
principle has been called divine. We need not doubt the result 
if a wise and good man had power to organize a government 
here, but we know as well that it is not the way. 

The extreme alternative of a government by the people 
through sach representatives as they select is disheartening. It 
has proved a failure to this hour. It has produced the evils 
which heve accumulated into a crushing weight, an increase of 
debt, a load of taxation, a waste of resources, the destruction of 
business, the depletion of life, and maladministration and extrava- 
gance in every direction, with men in power who look blankly at 
the situation without the ability to make an effort to relieve it. 
This is the direct work of the people, for it is by their votes 
that the men who have done it have gained the power. The 
result is their condemnation, and there is no answer to it. They 
are guilty, for they have been fed with patronage and places, 
and with the profits of the public expenditure. The system is 
fatal, for it is the despotism of the people through bad men. 

Between these extremes we have been vibrating, and have 
fallen into legal machinery. An appeal to the Legislature of 
the State introduced the system of commissions. The depart- 
ments of city administration were some of them placed under 
boards of several commissioners. It divided power between the 
two political parties ; it introduced bargaining; it destroyed effi- 
ciency ; it stood between the agent and responsibility. Like all 
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foreign domination, it became tyrannical. It led to a complicated 
system of checks to the exercise of administrative power in every 
direction. The lack of power in an officer to do what he would, 
the necessity of a concurrence which was impracticable, produced 
a situation of inefficiency for which no one was responsible. No 
amount of machinery will compensate for the lack of an engi- 
neer, and with a poor one the machine stops working from its 
own friction. To expect an able administration from leg ..»‘ive 
manufacture alone is to ask it to produce what it does not con- 
tain. If the man able to devise the best measures were in power, 
he could not execute them. 

We are all familiar with the formula that “ eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” Goethe says: “If you want anything in 
this world, put forth your hand and take it ; all you have to do 
is to pay the price.” Power in the people by direct representa- 
tion and intelligent and eternal vigilance over its exercise is a 
simple and the single principle ; but the subjects and functions 
of administration are multifarious, cross-woven, and incompre- 
hensible, direct executive power is impeded, and the people can- 
not find the single point on which their vigilance and force can 
be concentrated with effect. The habit of depreciating and 
maligning public men blinds the people in their search for their 
best men ; they are slow to recognize them when they de appear ; 
and, politically, men become valuable for negative qualities. 
What is needed is more direct executive power and responsibil- 
ity, and at the elections a crisis where every one may see that the 
result can be reached, and at one stroke. It would be effective 
and at the same time be in order. Men would cease looking to 
Albany. It would be opportune then to discuss the situation of 
the city and modes of relief. The influence of the press would 
be felt. An incapable officer would face the only light he feared. 
It would be the concentration with effect, on men and measures, 
of vigilant public opinion, the greatest and only political force in 
the country. 

The city of New York has passed throngh a long period of 
depression, and rests now at the bottom. Its need is an able man 
as mayor with power to work out affirmative measures of relief 
for the future prosperity of the city, and with direct responsibil- 
ity. The financial difficulties of the city and its unexplored re- 
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sources are deplorable enough to be saved from the indifference 
with which they are now treated. It is loaded with a great debt, 
for part of which it received no benefit. It bears heavy annual 
taxes to meet the interest on that debt, its proportion of the 
State taxes, and its own municipal expenditure. The real estate, 
upon which it imposes four-fifths of its taxation, is burdened with 
heavy assessments for premature improvements, and suffers a 
double taxation by the taxes on mortgages. Its commerce needs 
large expenditure for improved terminal facilities. Its banks, 
which represent its life-blood, suffer from unequal taxation. Its 
population and natural increase of wealth have for fifteen years 
been diverted into its suburbs beyond its taxation, and it invites 
further depletion by a large expenditure upon public works 
against its interest. Its municipal expenditure is heavy, and its 
actual and possible resources are greatly neglected. 

The interest paid on the city debt has been fixed at a high 
rate, far beyond the average of interest paid by a public borrower 
of such unquestioned resources. The worst injury in the theft 
of city money by the ring was that it was borrowed for long peri- 
ods at high rates of interest, so that the stolen money will be paid 
three times over. This portion of the debt may be beyond reach, 
but the consolidation of the residue at low rates is an obvious 
measure which has received official attention. The amount paid 
by the city for State taxes is greater than its proportion of the 
total wealth or population of the State. Its valuations of prop- 
erty approach more nearly the market-value than the valuations 
of other counties. But, the greater the proportion of the State 
tax thrown upon this city, the greater the relief to the rest of the 
State. The argument made to the justice of the State is an argu- 
ment against their interest. To support these arguments so as to 
command attention is one of the imperative-duties toward which 
the whole power and public opinion of the city should be direct- 
ed. The city expenditures have been greatly reduced within the 
past few years, even to the extent of so wearing and wasting the 
city property as to require larger expenditure in the future. But 
the results show that extreme economy and retrenchment are 
wholly inadequate for financial relief, and that recourse must be 
had to the unexplored resources of the city. 

The leading effect of the hard times, aided by the policy 
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of city administration, has been to depress the property which 
bears the burden of the taxes. It was an inevitable retribution. 
For the large public debt the city has a few creditable works— 
the Croton aqueduct and reservoirs, the public parks, a few pub- 
lic buildings, a beginning of public docks. If the residue of the 
debt, beyond the sum which these works have cost, had been ex- 
pended or were now to be laid out in such other works as would 
render the city more attractive and finished for an incoming pop- 
ulation, and facilitate its business interests, it can readily be seen 
how great the city would become. It is because there is so little 
to show for it, when so much was needed, that the debt is so bur- 
densome. It was not well invested. 

Twelve years ago, at the close of the rebellion, the city was 
emerging from a period of great depression into one of high in- 
flation. At such eras the streams of population, business enter- 
prise, and wealth, flow toward cities. It was anticipated that this 
natural accretion would settle within its own borders, and prepa- 
rations were made to bring the region below and abreast of the 
Central Park into condition for immediate occupation, but these 
calculations were disappointed. Rapid transit, which was needed 
to reach regions so remote from the business centres, had been 
omitted from the plan. It entered upon its decade of discussion 
and controversy. In other directions, outside the city borders, 
people had more forethought, and the larger portion of the growth 
due to the city was diverted to Brooklyn and New Jersey, which 
by steam ferries and railroads were brought in time nearer to the 
City Hall than some of its own suburbs. Still the preparation of 
its own up-town areas went on in the most extravagant manner. A 
rough, rocky, elevated, and in part precipitous region had been sub- 
jected to the plan of rectangular and parallel streets and avenues, 
and level grades, without regard to the different kinds of ultimate 
occupation. Full power over the region was given to a city de- 
partment, but the old plan was retained. Conceived without fore- 
thought of its necessary conditions, this plan was executed with- 
out caleulation of its cost. The notable extravagance of the 
Court-house was matched by miles of boulevards up-town, costing 
three-quarters of a million, some a million, doiiars the mile. The 
assessments for such improvements burdened the property in that 
region, within a period of ten years, with a load equal to ten mill- 
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ion dollars a square mile, a sum suflicient to cover the land with 
average buildings. These proceedings were fatal. The land has 
fallen to a price less than the assessments and taxes. The own- 
ers have disappeared. The growth of the city has stopped. The 
middle class, who live between Murray Hill and a tenement-house, 
have in great numbers been driven from the city. The mechan- 
ics and laborers employed upon these street improvements and 
house-building have been forced into idleness. The same things 
are true of the other regions of the city. The real estate on 
which the city imposes and from which it derives the greater 
portion of its taxes has been crushed, its future power of paying 
taxes and meeting the debt has been impaired, and the bur- 
den on improved property down-town is not lightened, as it 
might have been, by having the up-town regions built up and 
taxed as houses and lots, and not as vacant lots. The forty -mill- 
ion dollars which have been expended by the city and property 
owners on the unoccupied regions of this island, north of Fifty- 
ninth Street, lie there as dead and idle capital. To make it at- 
tractive to the next inflow of population, to gather there portly 
tax-payers, to cover it with residences and places of business, to 
make this dead capital active, will broaden and double the prop- 
erty from which the taxes are gathered, and thus will diminish 
the burden. Measures tending to develop this resource of the 
city deserve attention. 

A survey of the various business interests of the city may 
suggest some affirmative measures which will tend to restore 
prosperity and lead to the discovery of its unexplored resources. 

The growth and prosperity of New York depend upon two 
general causes: first, its relations to the general commerce of the 
world; secondly, its attractions as a place of residence. London 
illustrates the effects of the former, Paris of the latter. New 
York can combine them both. Its natural advantages for gather- 
ing population by attracting residents are as matchless as its com- 
mercial advantages. Its population depends on its business pros- 
perity. This prosperity is secured when ail its citizens are en- 
gaged in profitable and productive labor. At the present time a 
large proportion of its labor-power is idle and wasted. The fields 
of labor are threefold: 1. That connected with its commercial 
business ; 2. That connected with its manufacturing business ; 3. 
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That connected with house-building and the preparation of its 
vacant areas by street and other improvements for building. Em- 
ployment for this labor should not be forced, but obstacles may 
be taken out of the way. Primal causes of national prcesperity, 
such as the quantity of natural products, the freedom of trade, 
and the purity of money, on which local prosperity depends, are 
not now under review. 

The interests of the city as a great centre of foreign and in- 
ternal commerce are subordinated to the interests of the whole 
country, and the legislation of the United States may be, and at 
times is, antagonistic to the interests of the city. It was freedom 
and independence in this respect that caused the great growth of 
the free cities of Europe three and four centuries ago. New 
York must contend, by the power of its representatives in Con- 
gress, to advance such mature views as will destroy this antagon- 
ism, by the demonstration that the interests of all are alike. The 
vital point upon which the city government can act directly is 
the increase of terminal facilities, by which the railroad-car can 
be brought alongside the vessel, and internal distribution be ef- 
fected by steam. New York must connect and not break trans- 
portation ; the development of the elevated railroads will effect 
it. It would be a work for the Dock Department more impor- 
tant for the interests of the city than a reconstruction in iron 
and stone of the wooden piers, sheds, and bulkheads, without any 
advance in design. The rivalry of other cities places the me 
chants of New York under great disadvantages for want of this 
close connection in the transfer and distribution of goods. They 
are left to their own unaided efforts. The whole power of the 
city government should be moved for them, and the city itself 
should derive an income for the privileges it grants. 

But it is quite as important to encourage the manufacturing 
interests of the city, to facilitate those now established, and to 
bring in new ones. They require short and cheap transportation 
and facilities for the receipt and delivery of raw materials and 
finished goods, cheap houses and living for their operatives, and 
low taxation. Low-priced lands in the central portions of the 
city and land along elevated railroads, unfitted for residences, 
will fall more and more into this use, to its great profit. The 
region of which the Third Avenue bridge over the Harlem River 
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is the centre, with proper modes of connecting the factory, the 
railroad, and the steamer, may become the best site on this con- 
tinent for manufacturing enterprise. The opening of Hell Gate 
now in progress and the proposed improvement of the Harlem 
River will contribute to the result. The new plans for laying out 
the district to the north have been adapted to it. The improve- 
ment of this region to this end is a most important city work, and 
should not be neglected an hour. To make it the centre of a 
great manufacturing business, as can be done, will largely in- 
crease business, population, and wealth, and broaden the basis on 
which the taxes are raised, and toward this result the action of 
the city should be immediate. 

The plan on which the city was laid out below One Hundred 
and Fifty-fifth Street had this excuse, that there was in 1813 little 
topographical science, and few examples of the modern growth of 
cities now displayed everywhere ; but that excuse is not available 

to the men who had the area west of the Central Park to lay out 

in 1867, and who adhered to the old plan. The unit of a city lot, 
twenty-five feet by one hundred, in b!ocks two hundred feet wide, 
has been disastrous to the interests of the city. It was assumed to 
be the finality of human wisdom, whatever the topography, what- 
ever the occupation, best alike for a palace and a tenement-house, 
a cathedral or a music-hall, a foundery or a lumber-yard. It has 
in fact excluded all great business enterprises which require un- 
usual facilities or broader area. They, with all the advantages 
which follow their location, must go elsewhere; and if one at- 
tempts it, as the Hudson River Railroad elevators and yards at 
Sixtieth Street, it only succeeds by the paramount right of emi- 
nent domain. The city should have power, and should exercise 
it freely, to obliterate and rearrange streets and avenues along its 
borders for factory and great establishments, and not present its 
gridiron plan as a Procrustean bed. 

The enlargement, among the laborers, of the class of artisans 
and skilled workmen, by the decrease of the common and un- 
skilled, is equally important. New York, like Paris, should 
be a place for the introduction of every new branch of light 
manufacture, art, or artisan-work. Here should be found the 
most skillful workmen, and here their best means of instruc- 
tion. The Cooper Union is one of the noblest monuments in the 
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city ; there should be others like it. If Mr. Stewart had risen 
above the bread-and-butter level of feeding and lodging a few 
hundred young women, and founded a school, in a building whose 
store-rents would have supported it, where all women could have 
found the best instruction, through the whole range of occupa- 
tions by which they earn their livings, from domestic service to 
art, from the quality of goods in a fancy-store to book-keeping, 
thousands every year would have been helped by it to indepen- 
dence. He would have been immortalized by the blessings of 
those whose blessings are worth the most. His project was an 
affront to human nature and to society. The unit of society is 
the family. The safeguard of society is in the women. The 
character of its young women is the character of any civilization ; 
their protection is in a home. To take them away from home 
and offer them food and lodging was an offense. The project 
was impracticable, and it is to their honor and the honor of the 
city that the failure was so prompt and emphatic. If his noble 
purpose had been wisely directed, and every young woman who 
earned her living had found the school which they all seek, for 
the best practical instruction in the work she followed, the bene- 
fits to them and to the city, as the place for the finest work of the 
most skillful hands, would have been incalculable. He has left 
this path open. 

The unexampled grow*h of the city in years past has made 
house-building and street improvements one of the principal modes 
of employment, and has accumulated here great numbers engaged 
on that kind of work. They have become immovable, and their 
enforced idleness is a great disaster and obstruction to the pros- 
perity of the city. These laborers are of two classes, a part me- 
chanics, and the rest common laborers ; the latter class is enlarged 
in hard times by the accession of the inefficient and unemployed 
from all other classes. These men find employment when real 
estate is prosperous ; in its depression and by the cessation of pub- 
lie works, they are left destitute. The demand for houses gives 
them employment. If such a time is approaching, some prepa- 
ration for it by undertaking works of unquestioned advantage is 
proper. 

Two general questions are now reached: What measures, 
safe, prudent, and moderate, will enlarge the amount of property 
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on which the taxes are raised, and what new sources of city rev- 
enue can be pointed out? 

An increase of revenue will produce a diminution of annual 
taxes, or an addition to the sinking fund for the payment of the 
principal of the debt. The enlargement of the taxable valuations 
of property will bring us to raising $30,000,000 a year on fifteen 
hundred or two thousand millions of property, instead of eleven 
hundred millions. If the city held under its own taxation the 
taxable wealth by which New Jersey, within twenty-five miles of 
the city, and Brooklyn, have grown since the rebellion, the taxes 
would now be raised on fifteen hundred instead of on eleven 
hundred millions, and this would reduce the rate of taxation for 
1878 from 2.55 to 1.94 per cent. If necessary and advantageous 
works were in progress, they would give employment to laborers 
who would be supported by their profitable labor, and not as they 
now are, without labor, and the essential condition of prosperity 
would be met. The elevated railroads and the opening of Hell 
Gate are examples of such works. 

Paris is, rather than any other European city, the model for 
New York. It suffered under Baron Haussmann a great activity 
in the production of new boulevards and public works, and a 
great increase of the public debt. Under the siege it suffered as 
much as New York has by its depression of values and of busi- 
ness, yet it has recovered almost wholly, and has a city revenue 
which meets nearly all its annual expenditure of $50,000,000 
for city purposes. The example will be found to present official 
intelligence, vigor, and responsibility, and pronounced methods 
of finance and administration. 

There has been for five years past a strong public opinion ad- 
verse to any public works. It has resulted in their general dis- 
continuance ; yet it has remained true all the time that, if money 
had been borrowed at the low prevalent rates of interest, and 
had been expended judiciously in necessary works at the unex- 
ampled low prices for materials and labor, the results would have 
been great. The public judgment has not been exercised with 
this aspect of the question, it has been overcome with the single 
necessity of stopping expenditure. This is evident from the 
general interest taken in such works as the elevated railroads, and 
the improvement of Harlem River and Hell Gate. These the city 
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does not pay for, and they do not increase either the city’s debt 
or taxation. They are works which it is profitable to construct. 
This is demonstrated when these works are looked at in the light 
of their necessity to the growth of the city. There is dawning a 
general belief in a return of prosperity to the city. It is as in- 
evitable as the return of the tides. The low prices of land and 
of building-materials will attract settlement, just as in years gone 
by high prices have repelled it. Starting from a basis of exceed- 
ingly low prices, every condition will be favorable to gathering 
here the natural growth which will belong to incoming years, not 
of speculative but of actual prosperity. The revival of trade 
will again cause the concentration of population in cities, labor 
will be again drawn from production to the work of interchanges. 
When all are at work, prosperity will return. A natural growth 
which secures its own accretions for its own support, and for its 
own taxation, will soon diminish the relative burden of the debt. 
In fact, by its erroneous policy the city has been supporting its 
neighbors. It has sent its citizens who labor and make money 
here into the neighboring places to live and to support their tax- 
ation. A slight change of policy will bring back this wealth, 
will bring in new capital, and the city will have twice as many 
and twice as much to bear its burdens. The study of the lines 
and extent of probable growth and of the law of the valuation 
of land will be a guide to the class of improvements which it 
will be profitable to undertake. 

In bringing into subjection new sources of city revenue, or in 
specific taxation, it is a controlling principle that it must not be 
imposed over so large a range of subjects or in such heavy 
amounts as to burden the business from which it arises. There 
are cases in which the benefits accruing to the citizens individually 
are more beneficial to the city, as in the cheap water-supply, than 
it would be to increase the revenue by doubling the tax. It should 
be laid on those sources only which are abundantly able to bear 
it, and not to an extent to abridge the benefit to the citizen. It 
should be supported on the clearest grounds of legal right and 
public policy. It should proceed with tae growth of the city, 
and be derived from new improvements which bring in new 
benefits, rather than by increasing any existing burdens, and be 
limited with the strictest justice. The investigation of the vari- 
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ous unexplored sources in this city will involve a consideration of 
the general principles of taxation, and the true relations of labor 
and capital here, as well as the best plans and simplest modes of 
accomplishing it. 

In 1825 the opening of the Erie Canal marked a period of 
great advance in the growth and prosperity of the city. In 1878 
the establishment of rapid transit through and within its limits 
will make a like epoch. The elevated railroads should receive a 
consideration preliminary to the practical examination of the 
questions above stated. They will be found to have a vital bear- 
ing on each. 

The routes laid down by the Rapid Transit Commissioners, 
under the law of 1875, were rudimentary. They overlooked or 
disregarded the conditions of the problem before them. It was 
not merely lines up and down town, with loops of connection at 
eitler end, but a system, that was needed. Terminal facilities, 
here as elsewhere, were as important as main lines. All external 
and internal centres and points of approach and departure should 
have been reached. In this respect there was a public opinion 
far in advance of them which they did not heed. The people 
did not want to travel on one line, but to reach without change 
their point of destination—a ferry, a steamboat-landing, or a 
depot ; not one, but every one of them. The gap now between 
the Forty-second Street station of the New York Elevated Rail- 
way and the passenger entrances of the Grand Central Depot is 
as important to the traveler as the railroad itself. Close connec- 
tion is imperative, but it was forgotten. 

They overlooked, too, the law under which the growth of a 
city is determined by its railroad lines and stations. The Westera 
country shows instances of the growth of a town around a rail- 
road-station as an initial point ; all occupation and improvement 
is adapted to it as a centre. At the East there are many towns 
which have changed their growth to a new centre at the station 
which was planted in the suburbs. This city will obey this law. 
Its various occupations and improvements will conform to its 
internal lines of transportation. Much of this is settling on lines 
which it will be expensive to change, and such disturbances 
might have been avoided. 

The future uses of rapid transit are not limited to passenger- 
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traveling. Its adaptation to the uses which might have been 
provided for when the routes were laid out will be grafted on 
them at inconvenience and expense, and at fresh disturbance of 
the property interests, which adjust themselves to routes as they 
are opened. This disturbance has been a great obstacle to rapid 
transit through all its history. The unforeseen uses and neces- 
sities are manifold. Connection must be made with all the 
ferries and steamboat-landings at the lower end of the city. 
There was a great opportunity for forethought in providing a 
common southern terminus at the South Ferry, with a pier for 
general river departure. A river horder-line, from Canal Street 
on the Hudson River to James Street on the East, and at those 
streets connecting with the main lines, would touch all the prin- 
cipal points in present use. Passengers should be landed and 
received from the elevated cars at the second story of the ferry 
and steamboat landings. The rest of the river border would 
soon demand the same conveniences. At the northern end of 
the island the various residence sections should be made acces- 
sible. In the new surveys of the Park Department these re- 
quirements were met in advance by laying ont, in the district 
north of the Harlem River, a connecting series of distinct rail- 
road avenues, which crossed the other streets and avenues at an 
under or over grade, and reached all sections. When the ele- 
vated roads reach the Harlem River, the ways for making the 
district north of it accessible are ready for them. Besides carry- 
ing passengers, these elevated roads must prepare to transport 
baggage, and do all the internal parcel-delivery of the city. By 
night they must do the business of moving freight from the 
freight-car to the vessel at the waterside; freight-depots and 
open spaces like the down-town squares must be provided for 
it. They must engage in the business of receiving market-sup- 
plies, such as every night gather at Fulton and Washington Mar- 
kets, and delivering them to those or to new places of distribu- 
tion. They must also be prepared to remove at night the accu- 
mulations of street-sweepings by day to fit places of final deposit. 
The people of this city are the only million in the country who 
have been denied the privilege of transportation by steam. They 
will enjoy what they have now, and ask for more. All this busi- 
ness will press upon the elevated railroad companies in time; new 
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companies and forms of enterprise adapted to the business will 
be formed in connection with the roads. If these uses had been 
foreseen, the routes might have been laid out to meet all these 
future requirements ; as it is, they will be reached with great loss 
of time, by force of popular pressure, not for the interests of the 
people, but wrested from the rivalry of the railroad corporations, 
and amid great conflict and disturbance of property interests. 

It is obvious that these railroads will grow to great power, 
great influence, and great profit. This profit should have been 
brought under a fair city taxation. It could have been done in 
advance, as a condition of the grant, on a just basis: it can be 
required now as the condition of inevitable future privileges. 
The city has a right to a portion of the profits, as a license fee or 
compensation for the grants by the city. This can be supported 
on sound principles of law and public policy. Through all the 
different cases of title to the bed of a street, in respect to the city 
and the adjacent owner, varying according to the origin of the 
street, it is generally true that all rights of ownership are in the 
city for the public use, and that the adjacent owner has none. 
The growth of a street shows that it is improved at the expense 
of the adjacent owners, for the public use, and that this extends 
to new and unforeseen uses. In a new settlement, the rudimen- 
tary street is a path between the first two houses for their occu- 
pants; new-comers assume the same rights, and the street is 
open to the public; at the demands of increased population and 
travel it is adapted to it, with sidewalks and paved carriage- 
ways; it is curbed, lighted, sewered, and repaved with better 
material; at the same demand rails are laid upon it for a new 
use—the street-cars—and again, posts are erected upon it for the 
support of another unforeseen use—the elevated steam railroad. 
The rights of the adjacent owners in a road-bed which has been 
improved in great part at their expense have passed to the city for 
the public use, and then for 4 mixed public and private use— 
railroads—which serve the public and enrich their owners. Tow- 
ard this use the city has contributed a graded right of way, on 
which the company have erected their road-structure. The com- 
pany, by their issue of bonds and stocks, declare that their prop- 
erty is worth, per mile, several times more than the cost of the 
road-structure they have erected; that is, that their franchise, 
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including what the city has contributed, is worth the difference 
between their actual cost of construction and the larger amount 
of bonds and stock which they have issued. This furnishes an 
indisputable ground and reason why the city should receive pay- 
ment for its contribution, and why the company should pay, 
annually, a rent or compensation to the city for the use of the 
graded road-bed. These relations have grown up and been estab- 
lished by public policy and the decisions of the courts of last 
resort, and the obligation as certainly follows them. 

The beneficial results of rapid transit are scarcely anticipated. 
It will counteract the depletion of the taxable wealth and popu- 
lation belonging to this city into Brooklyn and New Jersey, 
which has been going on for more than fifteen years, because of 
low ferriage, good railroacs with low commutation, and the pros- 
pect of the Brooklyn Bridge. It will gather the next accretions 
of property and population within the city limits, and under its 
taxation. It will equalize values through the length of the city ; 
it will relieve taxation on real estate down-town by having the 
taxation up-town imposed, not on vacant lots, but on houses and 
lots ; it will increase the advantages of the c..y as the location for 
all kinds of manufacturing business ; it will expedite these effects. 
Opened at a time when vacant land up-town. is at very low prices, 
it will stimulate the erection of a large number of low-cost dwell- 
ings to meet a demand, on the first revival of business, for single 
houses by the families now doubled up in houses in the lower 
part of the city, the mere outburst of whom from such constraint 
will create a demand for such dwellings before there is any in- 
crease of population; it will create a new city abreast of the 
Park, with advantages and adaptations for health, elegance, and 
economy, to which the people are now strangers. All the busi- 
ness of the city will adjust itself to these new lines. To some 
the transition will be burdensome. No existing state of things 
at any date is a finality; the law is constant change and growth 
of the whole. The city has seen many such changes from resi- 
dence to business through whole sections, and, after the tempo- 
rary disturbance is over, values have been increased ; on the rail- 
road avenues this increase will be greatly angmented by the gath- 
ering of population along their upper borders, who will travel 
and trade upon the avenues. They will have the benefit of this 
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law of high values, that the greatest value follows the greatest 
travel. Broadway, below Fourteenth Street, furnishes an illus- 
tration. The effort, in the earlier days of rapid transit, was to 
concentrate travel by surface and underground roads on Broad- 
way. It was successfully resisted by the owners, who now see’ 
the high values, which gave it its character, transferred to its 
upper length, above Fourteenth Street, where there is a railroad, 
and distributed among the other avenues. The operation of this 
law, and there is no other, will ultimately give very high value 
to the Third and Sixth Avenues. The public attention is now 
engrossed by the minor annoyances, and their judgment has been 
affected by them ; but minor advantages and disadvantages com- 
pensate and balance each other, and will cease to be heard of 
when the return of better times fixes these railroad avenues as 
the best business streets of the city. 

These companies are destined to possess high power and 
influence in the city, and they should have been harnessed in to 
do some of its work and sustain some of its burdens. It would 
come in the shape of annual rent and rent service. The payment 
of money can be best computed as a vercentage on their gross 
receipts, to be paid periodically into the city treasury. There 
are not data enough at present to calculate the product of a per-' 
centage ; but, if, on the receipts which have been publicly antici- 
pated and reported, a just percentage were secured as an addition 
to the sinking-fund, it would go far toward liquidating the debt 
before its maturity, and it would, by the certainty of such a 
future provision, relieve at once the weight of the burden. By 
the misapplication of its funds the city has incurred a great debt, 
without any public work or improvement commensurate for it, 
and it would be a wise husbanding of its resources if, by another 
public work of great profit and utility, toward the construction 
of which the city had contributed the greater proportion, pro- 
vision could be made, on just principles, for the final extinguish- 
ment of the debt. These elevated railroads will ultimately domi- 
nate the city; they ought now to be bound to its service. 

Wri R. Marr. 








VL. 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tue public care of health is no longer exclusively the concern 
of medical men and sanitary officers. The people generally are 
inquiring into the nature of those sanitary duties by which dis- 
eases are prevented and the health of families and communities 
promoted and protected. This growth of popular knowledge 
and interest in regard to sanitary duties is awakening just con- 
ceptions of responsibility, both in respect of the individual or 
family, and of the community, city, or State. 

To all classes of people, though perhaps first to the municipal 
and State authorities, there is a practical lesson in the pestilence 
of yellow-fever now desolating the cities and towns of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The paralysis of commercial interests in that 
vast region is felt far and wide, while millions of people, who re- 
main unharmed by the epidemic, join with the Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce in pouring out abundant sympathy 
and benefactions for the sufferers. Contributions amounting to 
a million dollars, with materials for relief of every kind, have 
thus gone forward. But as soon as the pestilence ceases, and 
even now, will the people ask, as our best hygienists have for 
years been urging, with reason, that the epidemic propagation of 
yellow-fever shall be prevented. 

The health of cities and villages is found to be almost equiv- 
alent to a public assurance of their prosperity and good repute ; 
and, whenever throughout the domain of a state or a nation the 
public health is generally good, the people will bravely surmount 
their common adversities in business or war. The health of the 
great cities also seems to comprehend in no small degree some 
of the most important social and political problems of the times; 
and, as municipal methods of government provide for more 
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effectual action in matters of sanitary police, as well as for more 
ample facilities and safeguards for health than can generally be 
supplied by the operation of sanitary law in hamlets and rural dis- 
tricts, there certainly are, in city life, some important counter- 
balances in favor of health. Even in London the average health 
of its more than three and a half millions is higher than in the 
marshy districts of Bedfordshire, or even in some of the open and 
prolific regions of East Yorkshire. The art of health in such a 
great city comprises many things that only the ablest sanitary 
engineering and supervision can secure. In our populous cities, 
hygiene and the officers of health prove their life-saving value 
by most convincing figures. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, and Chicago, already illustrate the fact that, through- 
out the better portions of the dwelling-areas in our great cities, 
it is entirely practicable to secure facilities for healthy living 
which give a lower death-rate in such favored streets or districts 
than the suburban and rural hamlets suffer. Intelligent people 
are not slow to interpret such practical advantages of the care 
and provisions for the public health; hence they are urging the 
improvement of townsites, and the introduction of ample sup- 
plies of pure water, the planting of parks,and the sewerage of 
streets. 

In each of the great cities just mentioned, the healthy dis- 
tricts overlook other areas which are continually smitten with 
preventable sickness and mortality, and which are the hot-beds 
and even the breeding-places of epidemics, that waste the lives 
of dwellers therein, and seriously menace the inhabitants of 
neighboring healthful areas. Murray Hill, in the city of New 
York, is flanked by foul and crowded tenement-houses, and from 
the City Hall, the Academy of Music, or Stuyvesant Park, it is 
but a few hundred yards to the tenement rookeries in which 
constant sickness afilicts from ten to twenty in every hundred, 
and death takes from forty to sixty in every thousand of the 
inhabitants during the year. In like manner, in Boston, the 
mansions of health on Beacon Street look down—toward South 
Street—upon a dense mass of human wretchedness, in which the 
sickness and death-rates are enormous. Philadelphia has its 
“ Alaska District,” hard by the old Pennsylvania Hospital ; and 
Baltimore has its Fell’s Point, and “a little local grievance of its 
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own, called the Basin,” the only spots in which yellow-fever 
ever has gained foothold in that city. 

In our principal American cities the people have become 
sufficiently awakened to personal interests involved in public- 
health questions to sustain any reasonably good sanitary govern- 
ment. Even the miserable inhabitants of a thousand low cellars, 
emptied by sanitary orders in the city of New York, begin to 
imitate Octavia Hill’s happy tenante, when they have reached de- 
cent quarters under such a gracious landlady as Mrs. Miles, who 
in this city is pursuing the same plan that Miss Hill adopted ; 
and this practicability of both enforcing and inculeating sanitary 
duties in the great cities warrants more thorough endeavors for 
the public as well as proprietary care of the dwellings of the 
poor than have yet been undertaken. Thoughtful citizens, who 
consider the rea! sources of human misery and waste of life in 
the great cities, invoke the utmost efforts of the sanitary authori- 
ties to protect the tenement-classes against the perils of their 
crowded quarters. The State Board of Health of Massachusetts 
has exerted its influence in this direction for the benefit of the 
laboring and poor classes in that State; and in the city of New 
York the Association for improving the Condition of the Poor, 
under the leadership of Mr. Howard Potter, has recently taken 
the field of inquiry, among the twenty thousand tenement-houses, 
to affirm the advanced positions of philanthropic minds, and to 
reassure the sanitary and police authorities in the duties which 
the laws impose on them for the public care of health. 

The popular estimation of the importance of health was im- 
mensely increased during the late war in this country, and a like 
result has been witnessed i in the European countries which have 
been testing their martial strength; yet the broader views of the 
practical importance of health to indiv iduals, to families, and to 
a nation, must be toned and strengthened by the highest moral 
considerations. The wasting of human life by preventable dis- 
ease implies far more important consequences, and quite different 
results, than those accepted by the Malthusians in their stoical 
dogmatism. The continued or frequent recurrence of pestilential 
epidemics, even the excessive death-rates, in any community or 
country, can properly be taken in evidence of the perilous pres- 
ence of various conditions, both material and governmental or 
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social, which tend to the pauperizing, enfeebling, general harm, 
and decivilization, of the people. The empires of Great Britain 
and Germany have their chief strength, prosperity, and prospec- 
tive permanence, in the vigor and soundness of the manhood of 
their populations; and though the astute Mr. Disraeli, when 
touching the English pulse on public-health questions, petulantly 
paraphrased his significant exclamation, “ Sanitas sanitatum, om- 
nia sanitas!” the feelings of the English people inspired the words 
of the statesman who has become their Beaconsfield. 

The sanitation of great cities had been progressing many years 
before the general movement for the public care of health through- 
out the country began. The beneficent results of sanitary im- 
provements under municipal authority have produced strong con- 
victions in the popular mind in favor of extending the sanitary 
works and methods of cities far into the suburban and rural dis- 
tricts, offering to the entire population of the State the means of 
protection of the public health. In this view, the public care of 
health in cities has great importance and responsibility, for it 
bears the beacon-lights of hygiene to the whole country. Thus 
far the sanitary departments of municipal governments in Amer- 
ica have not been organized upon a sufficiently broad and per- 
manent basis to secure all the benefits sanitary science offers ; but, 
such as they are, the benefits already secured are of inestimable 
importance, even in New York, where the social and political 
conditions have been most unfavorable for great gain to the gen- 
eral security of life and health. The evidence of such gain is 
abundantly exhibited in the last annual report of the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics of the Health Department in this city. 

As the public care of health comprises chiefly those duties 
and methods of service for the sanitary welfare of the people 
which, in their individual capacity alone, would not be provided 
in any adequate manner, the whole subject of sanitary legislation 
and the sanitation of towns and cities, and of the highways and 
vehicles of commerce, becomes subordinate to the popular desire 
and ability to command the interposition and the sanction of obli- 
gatory statutes to provide for sanitary works and the skillful su- 
pervision of public-health duties. Though it is fortunately true 
that a great part of the public care of health, even in the en- 
forcement of sanitary regulations and statutes, comprises various 
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kinds of special instruction to the persons and in the directions 
to which the requirements of the law are applied, there are nu- 
merous public-health duties that, for the welfare of the whole 
people, must be enforced and complied with in an absolute man- 
ner and with unquestioning promptness and obedience; while, 
on the other hand, there is a domain of personal and domestic 
hygiene which the statutes do not interfere with, and sanitary 
inspectors rarely attempt to invade. But it is a noticeable fact in 
the older historical records of governmental interference for pro- 
tection against diseases, that the official decisions were more often 
absurdly empirical and arbitrary than reasonable and useful, and 
that the interference with persons and domiciles was accompanied 
with little or no instruction calculated to induce willing compli- 
ance with the physiological principles of hygiene. Every good 
medical officer of the public-health service, at the present day, 
recognizes the vital necessity of imparting personal instruction 
concerning all matters of private hygiene and domestic sanitation ; 
while the public obligations for guarding and promoting the pub- 
lic health shall be enforced by the authority of law, as well as 
inculeated by explanations and arguments. 

The authority which ordered and provided for the drainage 
of the Pontine marshes and enforced a thorough drain-flushing 
and sewerage for the Roman Coliseum was incapable of any con- 
trol over merely personal sanitation; but the facilities for hygi- 
eni¢e protection were publicly provided and guarded. 

As science and social culture advance, the public service of 
hygiene is invoked more and more, until now there is evinced a 
general readiness and expectation, amounting to strong desire in 
many respects, for the interposition and provision by statutes and 
supervisory officials to secure the perfect cleansing and scavenger- 
ing of all private premises, the ample conservation and distribu- 
tion of the purest water, the safest and best means of lighting, 
the supply of perfect, and only perfect, food-materials, the public 
restraint of wanton vices, the limitation of child-labor at wages, 
and the prevention of cruelties and other wrongs to the health of 
young children, etc., ete. All this is occurring in our day as evi- 
dence of an advancing civilization; and perhaps there is nothing 
stronger and more significant in all this evidence than that the 
people are endeavoring more and more to avail themselves of such 
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important means of sanitary improvement and public-health care. 
Who would have believed, twenty or even fifteen years ago, that 
the city of New York would have accepted the vigilant system of 
sanitary supervision which is now enforced under that remarkably 
effective piece of legislation known as the Metropolitan Health 
Law; and who would have expected that the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Michigan, would have 
organized such efficient State Boards of Health as are now in 
operation? The popularization of physiological and sanitary 
knowledge and the inculcation of the duties of private hygiene 
have kept pace with the works of public sanitation and rendered 
practicable the operation of sanitary codes and the organization 
of sanitary duties. 

Groaning under burdens of taxation for the support of all 
sorts of incapables and offenders, the American States were, until 
recently, following hard after the experiences of European coun- 
tries; and now, in the great awakening of the people upon the 
subject of health, in individuals and families, in schools and in 
workshops, in our public men and in the masses, the first step is 
being taken toward a decrease in these great burdens—the loath- 
some dead-wood and sloughs of unhealthy elements of society. 

The time seems to have arrived for revising some of the 
methods of the public care of health, and for extending such care 
and supervision sufficiently to serve the highest interests of the 
masses of city populations, and also to insure adequate sanitary 
protection to the domain of the individual States and of the 
nation. The first considerations which urge to such organization 
and enlargement of State and national care of the public health are, 
the purely material and commonplace requirements of personal 
and public safety and economy. There is no power or wealth 
that can safely take the hazards and fatal losses which individuals, 
communities, and States, incur when an infectious pestilence like 
yellow-fever or cholera, or a contagious and subtile malady like 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, or small-pox, invades a people. There 
is rarely any individual ability even to remove and prevent the 
miasmata and local sources of the worst of the lingering diseases 
that afflict hamlets and towns. Unfortunately, as local or town 
authority is usually organized and administered in the United 
States, it is poorly adapted—indeed, is hardly adaptable—to exer- 
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cise the functions of good sanitary government, so far as relates 
to any trustworthy measures for protecting the public health. 
This remark does not militate against the policy of local govern- 
ment, but it has reference to the fact that the specific, abundant, 
and ever-ready knowledge of the causation, habits, records, and 
course of preventable diseases, and of the best means of control- 
ling and utterly preventing them, and of warding off and stamp. 
ing out infectious pestilences when they menace any place, is 
seldom or never at hand in small communities, even in the villages 
and new cities. Central intelligence and a constantly-replenished 
source of information and counsel are essential means for securing 
adequate care of the public health, and such a central service in 
the State must ere long be regarded as an indispensable part of 
the government. The State Board of Health is quite an inex. 
pensive body, and its utility is now well tested in fifteen States 
of the Union. The results, thus far, fully confirm the view we 
here express. In numerous instances, as in the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the cash-value of the life and 
sickness-saving benefits to a single group of villages or a city has 
far exceeded the money expenditures of the State Board of 
Health for two years. The States of Louisiana and Tennessee 
failed to confer upon their Central Sanitary Boards any authority 
adapted to confront and repress the infectious factor of the cause 
of yellow-fever, or even to cleanse away and extinguish the local 
factors of the disease. The consequences—calamitous beyond 
description—cannot be expressed in numbers, nor estimated in 
millions of money. Unfortunately, the special plenary powers 
which the States have conferred upon town and parish officials to 
be exercised in the presence of infectious disease, have been, and 
most frequently are, so used as most perniciously to augment the 
popular panic, and increase rather than abate the most essential 
local causes of an epidemic visitation. The cordon sanitaire 
takes the place of sanitary cleansing and effectual disinfection, 
while the cordon itself becomes like a rope of sand—a fatal 
cheat and illusion. 

We will not here attempt any discussion of the policy and 
practices of the quarantine and external sanitary police of mari- 
time and other water-side towns. Municipal and town authori- 
ties manage this kind of sanitary service so badly that it will 
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soon have to be regulated directly under State authority, and 
upon a basis of national and international laws and sanctions. 
This subject is barely referred to in passing on to the questions 
relating to the organization of the public-health service of cities. 

The doctrine of local government is probably as well illus- 
trated in the chief cities of the United States as in any country. 
‘The last national census found three hundred and eleven cities and 
large towns which, at that time, had municipal forms of govern- 
ment, and then contained 8,452,315 inhabitants. Fifty of the 
cities contained 5,784,778 souls, or nearly twenty-two per cent. 
of the total population of the nation. In all excepting three 
or four of these cities, and in all the other municipalities and 
towns, the affairs of public-health care, and the sanitary ordi- 
nances and regulations, are found to have arranged themselves in 
various unsystematic ways, under certain general laws of the 
State and under an elected commonalty. The sanitary branch of 
the local government is mostly advisory and menial, the value and 
dignity of expert hygienic and engineering services being poorly 
recognized, except in the presence of pestilent epidemics. The 
writer recalls an instance of recent date, in which he was officially 
ealled to a neighboring small city, to determine the nature and 
source of a fatal filth-disease, which, in a single week, had 4e- 
stroyed thirteen lives, and created such panic that several of the 
dead lay unwashed and uncoffined for two days; but the munici- 
pal health-warden or inspector of the precinct was found to be 
an illiterate swineherd, who, with ‘undertakers and nurses, had 
become panic-stricken, though the propagation of the malady was 
traced readily to a single public well, that received the soakage 
and outflowings of the unscavengered premises on the slope just 
back of it. This is one of the countless illustrations of the 
quality and value of the so-called sanitary branch of the local 
government in small municipalities and villages. Even in the 
city of New York, in 1865, just previous to the creation of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Board, a health-warden testified, under 
oath, that hygiene and hygienics were the names of foul odors, 
and that camphor was the preventive to be employed for protec- 
tion against small-pox ! 

The great efforts and personal sacrifices, in labors and tireless 
argument, by which the reformed sanitary government of this 
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metropolis was secured, may not be repeated in every city, though 
the beneficial results already, in twelve years’ time, are greater 
than the founders of this sanitary system promised, and would be 
esteemed by themselves even far more important than their own 
lives and fortunes. 

Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, and the 
cities of the Mississippi Valley, have made important progress in 
the administration of an improved sanitary code; but in Boston, 
only, have the influence and authority of a State Board of Health 
been so allied with the work and purposes of the municipal sani: 
tary authorities as to expel the nuisances from the populated dis- 
tricts. The new State Boards of Health in Rhode Island, Con. 
necticut, Michigan, Illinois, and Tennessee, will find urgent rea- 
sons for imitating the good examples of that in Massachusetts. 
But it is to the honor of the leading citizens and public hygienists 
of the cities of Providence, New Haven, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago, that, without permanent aid fromi the State 
authority, the works of sanitary improvement and the organiza- 
tion of skillful methods of public care of health have been well 
begun. This has been accomplished by the persistent support of 
sound public hygienists and the educated classes. The particular 
form of municipal sanitary government best adapted to our 
American cities may not be determined yet for some time. The 
municipal charters and codes are still unsettled, and the sanitary 
service is too frequently the foot-ball of partisan mayors and 
aldermen. The State Legislatures are disposed to encourage the 
doctrines of local government, yet partisan legislators studiously 
devise bad laws for building up partisan local authority. Hence 
we may reasonably hope for such a wholesome reaction in legis- 
lation as has at last given to the English local government scheme 
something like stability, and a non-partisan quality. The influ 
ences which bring about great reforms, and the permanent works 
of sanitary improvement, are not solely political. Notably this 
is true in England. Says the registrar-general, in his yearly re- 
port for London, dated May, 1878: “ Since the cholera epidemic 
of 1849, the people themselves have become more alive to the 
necessity of taking an active part in carrying on the great work 
of town sanitation. Health-officers have been appointed ; medi- 
cal science has been called in, more comprehensive measures have 
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been adopted in connection with sanitary work, and the improve- 
ment that has already taken place in the health of the inhabi- 
tants of London indicates the measure of success that has attended 
these efforts. The soil has been drained, pure water supplied, 
rookeries that were so injurious to health have been removed, 
and the dwellings of the poor improved.” 

London, last year, in its estimated average population of 
3,533,484 persons, liad the remarkably low death-rate of only 
21.9 in the 1,000. Justly may the English sanitarians point to 
the organized skill and efficiency of the Medical Officers of 
Health and the Sanitary Engineers of that vast city, and say that, 
if this is true of London, which has a mean altitude less than 
forty feet above high-tide mark, and a part of which is upon 
diked grounds, eleven feet lower than tide-level, then can the 
entire country be made healthful. This certainly is the conclu- 
sion of sanitary science; and, if it is not incorrect, the cities 
of Memphis, and Vicksburg, and Charleston, and Savannah, as 
well as New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, will be made more 
healthful than the present average of the rural districts. 

The means by which the best public care of health interests 
in our American cities may be attained are not yet established on 
a trustworthy basis of law. The Metropolitan Health Act of 
New York yet abides the tests of experience and of the courts; 
and it has served as a convenient model for recent sanitary legis- 
lation, and the organization of local boards of health in nearly a 
hundred other municipalities. Yet excellent as the provisions of 
this well-studied law are, the touchstone of their utility is in the 
faithfulness and competence of the officials who administer them. 

The public health depends alike on personal hygiene and 
public sanitary works and services, and the latter duties are 
encouraged and cheerfully sustained just in proportion to the 
progress and enlargement of true physiological knowledge and 
means of personal and domestic health. Even the judicious and 
adequate adaptation of public measures for sanitary improve- 
ment or for protection against causes of disease, depends on cor- 
rect knowledge of the laws of life and of the phenomena and 
facts of the natural world. A great interpreter of the science 
of physiology and hygiene has remarked that, “if we had a per- 
fect knowledge of the laws of life, and could practically apply 
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this knowledge in a perfect system of hygienic rules, disease 
would be impossible ; but at present disease exists in a thousand 
forms, and the human race languishes, and at times almost per- 
ishes, under the grievous yoke. . . . An accurate identification 
of the diseases is the first necessary step in the investigation of 
causes; ... the causes being investigated, the art of hygiene 
then comes in to form rules which may prevent the causes, or 
render the frame fitted to bear them.” 

In this view of the field of hygienic inquiry and public duty 
with reference to the care of the sanitary interests of the people, 
it will justly be asked: “ Do our medical officers of health pur- 
sue such inquiries? Do Boards of Health require and maintain 
these most essential researches into the physiological and phe- 
nomenal conditions of health and of the diseases?” To the credit 
of the State Boards of Health, and of the recognized leaders of 
public-health improvements in cities, the fact appears that this 
class of duties is not wholly neglected. It merits vastly greater 
attention, however, than it has hitherto received; for even now, 
when a terrible pestilence is walking in dar’-ness and wasting at 
noonday throughout a vast region of our c untry, exceeding a 
thousand miles in length, the terror and perils from that epi- 
demic are greatly augmented by the prevailing ignorance of its 
nature, causes, and laws. The late masterly chief medical officer 
of health under the Privy Council, Dr. John Simon, of England, 
advanced into this field of hy gienic physiology with great effect, 
bringing the resources of exact science to the inquiries into the 
causation and preventica of the infectious fevers and deadly con- 
tagia, the course and causes of epidemics, the local causes and 
factors of pestilential outbreaks, the preventable causes of pul- 
monary tuberculosis, cancer, and diphtheria. The practical re- 
sults of such investigations are of vital importance to public 
hygiene as well as to the art of personal health. All our re- 
searches lead to the conclusion, happily expressed by the most 
learned of hygienists, Dr. William Farr, of England: “The 
great source of the misery of mankind is not their numbers, but 
imperfections and the want of control over the conditions in 
which they live.” Viewing the fields of sanitary investigation 
and public-health care in the light thus shed upon them by the 
ablest minds and best experience, the conclusion is that these 
fields become enlarged and more prolific as they are cultivated ; 
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and that, as the popular knowledge of the conditions of healthy 
living and of the prevention of causes of disease becomes ex- 
tended, the public health will receive greater care and protection 
by municipal and State provision and the highest resources of 
science; while hygiene, as at present taught, will become ex- 
tended, and “ the new biology will open fresh fields for research, 
and shed on them brighter lights.” The problems of the public 
health now require that, by the municipal authority and all 
available agencies which the people can employ, the filth of 
towns and cities, and the “filth-diseases” and infections also, shall 
be controlled and their causes prevented by official supervision 
and interference ; that epidemic and pestilential diseases, and all 
other causes of preventable sickness and mortality, shall be 
promptly investigated by expert hygienists under official sanc- 
tions; that the causes of mortality shall be accurately certified, 
after faithful verification, not only in cities, but in all places, and 
that the records of death shall be made under State authority, 
and be supplemented with careful sanitary investigations and rec- 
ords of prevailing diseases ; that the sanitary protection of schools 
and public assemblages, of tenement populations and all congre- 
gate dwellings, and whatever general hygienic measures are re- 
quired for the common welfare of the people, shall be under the 
most. competent official supervision; that sanitary surveys, the 
systematic drainage for health, the supplying of pure water in 
abundance to cities and villages, the regulation of comprehensive 
measures of external sanitary police, and quarantine practice, shall 
receive all necessary aid and facilities by State and national laws 
—the legislation and practice in these branches of sanitary work 
and service being based on *he fact that the laws of human life 
and health havd no politico-geographical boundaries ; and, espe- 
cially, that sanitary knowledge and all the essential duties of civic 
and domestic hygiene should be popularly inculcated by all avail- 
able means. 

These are now the most essential points in the problems of 
public sanitation. In the dwelling, the hamlet, the city, the 
State, the nation, sanitary improvement depends upon the practi- 
cal observance of Nature’s laws. The protection of public health 
requires comprehensive and skillful methods of applying them. 

Exisna Harkis. 
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PESSIMISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


We have ingenious and satisfactory methods of measuring the 
fall of the rain and the speed of the wind, the weight of the 
atmosphere and the temper of the weather and the blood, but we 
have no instrument or calculus for measuring the pains and pleas- 
ures of a human life or of a century. We have sufficient reason, 
indeed, for thinking that some lives are happier than others, and 
that some ages bear a whiter mark in history than the ages that 
are called dark ; yet new developments are constantly disturbing 
old associations, and the last and greatest of our surprises comes 
from the dark views of our own proud nineteenth century which 
are taken by the most conspicuous and original school of philoso- 
phers of our time. The great word upon the lips of the people 
and their orators, and upon the pens of authors, whether poets, 
naturalists, moralists, or theologians, has been Progress ; and it 
has been very pleasant to hear and to read how far we have dis- 
tanced all previous ages in the keenness and sweep of our obser 
vations of Nature, the minuteness and power of our mechanism, 
the grasp and efficacy of our humanity, the light and vigor of our 

*“ Pessimism: A History and a Criticism.” By James Sully, M. A., author of 
“ Sensation and Intuition: Studies in Psychology and Asthetics.” London: Henry 
8. King & Co. 1877. 8vo, pp. xv.-477. 

“Prose di Giacomo Leopardi. Con le Notizie della sua Vita.” Milano: Eduardo 
Sonzogno. 1875. 12mo, pp. 384. 

“ Schopenhauer-Lexicon : ein philosophisches Wérterbuch, nach Arthur Schopen- 
hauer’s simmtlichen Schriften und handschriftlichem Nachlass bearbeitet von Ju- 
lius Frauenstadt.” Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1871. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 332, 507. 

“ Gesammelte Studien und Aufsitze gemeinverstindlichen Inhalts.”” Von Eduard 
von Hartmann. Berlin: Carl Duncker. 1876. 8vo, pp. 729. 

“ Die sittliche Weltordnung.” Von Moritz Carriere. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 
1877. 8vo, pp. xii—434. 

“The Mystery of Suffering: Six Lectures.” By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M. A. 
London: W. Skeffington & Son. 1877. 12mo, pp. 112, 
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faith. What shall we say of the undoubted fact that this haleyon 
age of ours, so full of cheerful theology, has produced the gloom- 
iest of all philosophies, even the pessimism, that regards life as 
in itself a curse, declares birth to be damnation, and welcomes 
death as the only salvation? How shall we account for the fact 
that the hell which has been dismissed by some of our leading 
preachers is restored by our freethinkers, and made out to be 
the centre of this actual world? Radical, common-sense leaders 
may turn away from this statement in impatience of a new folly 
or indignation at a fresh imposture; but no earnest, thoughtful 
man will be indifferent to any opinion or tendency that has sin- 
cere and able followers and is making a decided mark upon the 
literature of our time. We must confess to being frequently 
provoked by some of the speculations of pessimists, and to being 
sometimes not a little astonished by their extravagance. But these 
men reason carefully enough and write well enough to claim a 
hearing ; and even if their leaders had less learning and eloquence 
they would call for attention from the guardians of public opinion 
on account of their great and growing influence upon current 
thought and speech. This view of the movement is evidently 
taken by the leading thinkers of Europe, and we could make out 
a catalogue of works against pessimism that would form. a little 
library. Solid octavos, thick pamphlets, popular lectures, and 
learned and brilliant reviews, have gone into the fight, and the ery 
is, “ Still they come.” That master of Christian apologetics, Dr. 
J. H. A. Ebrard, of Germany, does not refuse to set the pessimist 
philosophers, Schopenhauer and Hartmann, in the front rank of 
the enemies of the faith which he defends, nor does he fail to bring 
to bear upon their system the heaviest guns of his orthodox phi- 
losophy. In the winter of 1876, Dr. Paul Zimmermann seems 
to have won the presence and attention of the cultivated men as 
well as women of the gay capital of Austria to his thoughtful 
and eloquent lectures in defense of ideal theism against the new 
creed of despair; and this protest of South Germany against the 
Berlin pessimist school is now repeated at Munich by the noted 
oracle of art and esthetics, Moritz Carriere, in his able and fasci- 
nating book on “The Moral Order of the World,” which begins 
with thanksgiving for the downfa!l of Napoleonism, sees love 
everywhere in the harmony of the universe and the hopes of the 
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nation, aud traces out the benign power that unfolds itself in the 
All, and finds the all in the One. From Stuttgart, a serious and 
cogent treatise has just reached us from the pen of the distin- 
guished and lamented statesman Von Golther, who deals with 
pessimism in its bad effects upon education. Holland sends out 
a prose essay from the old Society of the Hague in face of the 
new enemy of religion. The French Academy is represented in 
the conflict by such powerful men as Paul Janet and E. Caro; and 
England’s eupeptic habit and cheerful trust have found a host of 
champions, most ponderous of whom, although not quite the most 
brilliant, is James Sully, the author of the “ History and Criticism 
of Pessimism,” which heads our list; and most earnest and elo- 
quent of them all is Baring-Gould, whose little book closes the 
list. It is certainly for us Americans to open our eyes to this 
goblin, and thus far our daily press has been in advance of our 
literary reviews as to this matter. Our aim is to illustrate some 
of the conditions and characteristics of the movement, to consider 
its essential principles, and to estimate its probable influence. 

I. Perhaps the very surprise, and even horror, with which 
this creed of despair is received by the ruling public sentiment 
may do something to explain its origin. Extremes meet, and 
one extravagance is sure to meet another. Why, then, be as- 
tonished that the age which has rejoiced in the most thorough- 
going optimism should be startled by the apparition of the most 
dismal pessimism, a theory which is perhaps but a change of base 
in the same speculative spirit? We may understand to a certain 
extent how this transition has come if we bear in mind the per- 
sonal traits, the general position, and the universal tendencies of 
thought and life, that have marked the leaders of this school. 

All men are probably pessimists at some time, and with some 
men the gloomy temper tends to be habitual, and they are almost 
always looking on the dark side of things. In fact, every strong 
emotion tends to generalize itself, and the heart is more fond of 
the absolute than the head. If a child has an ache in the stom- 
ach or the teeth, if the little fellow is scratched by the cat, stung 
by a bee, or if he tumbles down-stairs or does not get the expect- 
ed cake or toy, he is fond of saying: “It is always so; you always 
treat me in this way. I never have a good time.” Perhaps the 
next minute some sudden turn of luck may change his mood, and 
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smiles like April sunshine may put to flight that April shower of 
tears; but that passing cloud none the less shows what our) .an 
nature is, and much of the gloom that clouds literature and life 
proves that we are but children of a larger growth, and that we 
insist upon making a perpetual curse out of a flitting trouble. 
Most of the strongest quotations which the pessimists make from 
the great poets and philosophers of ancient and modern times 
may be explained in this way, and the despairing words which 
they speak for themselves or for their heroes are not to be taken 
as professions of faith so much as utterances of emotion. It is 
not a fair interpretation of the author of the book of Job to quote 
the sentence, “ Let the day perish wherein I was born;” nor do 
we do justice to the wisdom of Solomon by taking from the book 
of Ecclesiastes the words: “Therefore I hated life; because the 
work that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me: for all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Nor do we represent truly the 
general delight of the Greeks in life itself by harping upon such 
sayings of Homer and Sophocles and Plato as these: “There is 
nothing more wretched than man;” “Not to be born is the 
most reasonable, but, having seen the light, the next best is to go 
thither whence one came as soon as possible ;” “If death is the 
privation of all feeling, a sleep without a dream, what a marvel- 
ous gain it is!” These Greeks none the less rejoiced in life, and 
sayings like these are hut passing shadows upon their sunshine. 
It is quite a memorable fact that the very year 1818, which is 
the date of Leopardi’s acceptance 01 his gloomy philosophy in the 
weary solitude of Recanati, brought Schopenhauer to Italy, after 
having finished his great work on “The World as Will and as 
Presentation.” The two men never saw and never probably 
heard of each other; yet how they are named throughout the 
world together, and the delicate Italian is now seen with his 
quivering harp to have begun the overture of the “Drama of 
Despair” which the burly German has followed up with his drum 
and trumpet! Schopenhauer was then thirty years old. He was 
born in 1788, at Dantzic, and passed his youth at Hamburg in 
the banking-house of his father, a position so little congenial to 
him that, upon his father’s death, he left it for Géttingen and 
the study of philosophy, then under the instruction of the skep- 
tical professor Ernst Schulze. After a residence at Berlin, and 
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attending the lectures of Fichte, he wrote his able thesis upon 
“The Fourfold Root of the Principle of the Sufficient Reason,” 
and he took at Jena, in 1813, his doctor’s degree. From 1814 to 
1818 he lived at Dresden, and there wrote the book upon “ The 
World as Will and as Presentation,” upon which his fame rests 
and from which he apparently expected immediate notoriety, when 
he started for Italy in 1818, leaving his manuscript in the hands 
of a friend for publication. No such result came, and for long 
years he lived and taught in Berlin in virtual obscurity, doomed 
to see Hegel, whom he stigmatized as a charlatan, at the head of 
the philosophical schools. In 1831 he retired to Frankfort, where 
he died in 1860, having lived long enough to see the turn of the 
tide against Hegelianism and the worship of the Idea, and in 
favor of his own philosophy, which set up the Will as the su- 
preme fact, and assailed the prevailing idealism with a bitterness 
and wit more acceptable to the mass of readers than the author’s 
logic. 

Schopenhauer’s personal characteristics and experience un- 
doubtedly had much to do with his philosophy. He professed to 
have received his misanthropical temper from his father and his 
intellectual gifts from his mother, who was a distinguished novel- 
ist. His attempt to be a man of business in spite of his tastes for 
study probably did little to sweeten his disposition, and undoubt- 
edly the view of human nature which he got from the competi- 
tions of the market and the pages of the ledger, combined with 
the skeptical lessons of Prof. Schulze and the study of Voltaire, 
did not lead him to see much sense in the masters of Berlin 
philosophy who made the world and man depend upon the Idea. 
To this irascible youth Berlin idealism was.all moonshine, and, 
cynic as he always was, and given to barking from the outset, he 
wanted teeth to make him bite, and the teeth that he needed 
came to him with his theory of “ The World as Will and as Pres- 
entation.” His philosophy is founded upon Will as the supreme 
force ; and he belongs to this age of ours which is accepting the 
reign of Force after its bitter disappointment under the reign of 
the Idea. 

Hartmann, who completes the trio of pessimist leaders, came 
of quite another pedigree ; and in the very interesting and instruc- 
tive sketch of thirty pages which introduces the volume of studies 
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which we have placed at the head of this article, he traces his 
development to the end of the year 1874. He was born in Ber- 
lin in 1842, the son of a captain of: artillery, and his mother was 
the daughter of a physician. It is somewhat odd that this pre- 
destined pessimist claims to have had two mothers, because after 
her father’s death his mother’s sister came to live with her, and 
all of the military father’s strictness was needed to offset the pet- 
ting of the only child by these two kind souls. After a good 
schooling in literature and in the classics, as well as in music and 
drawing, the youth at sixteen entered the army of Prussia, and 
gave himself to the scientific instruction and the manly discipline 
required of a soldier. But an accident in 1861, which lamed his 
left knee, brought his military career to an end, and toward the 
close of 1864 he showed the drift of his new experience by be- 
ginning his work, “The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” which 
was finished in 1867 and published in 1869, and which is the most 
conspicuous philosophical treatise of our day, and may probably 
be called with truth the most popular book of metaphysics that 
was ever published. There is something in this young man’s 
lameness which took him from his dashing career as a soldier to 
his quiet chamber, and sometimes for months to his weary bed, 
that tempts us to explain his gloomy philosophy by his personal 
disappointment ; yet he disclaims any such inference, and rather 
ascribes to his forced seclusion his freedom to think without being 
overpowered by book-learning; and he finds in his hard-won 
patience important help in his effort to lighten the gloom of 
human destiny by resignation and fellow-feeling. He, moreover, 
utterly denies that his system tends to make men unhappy; but 
maintains that it leads them to peace by expecting little good 
from tuis world, which is not only the worst that is possible, but 
the best that is possible ; the only world that is possible, and worse 
for us than if there had been no world at all. We do him no 
wrong, therefore, in connecting his experience with his philoso- 
phy, as we complete this rapid survey of the personal life of the 
three pessimist leaders, and add the portrait of the lame soldier 
of Berlin to that of the sickly poet of Recanati and that of the 
saucy cynic of Frankfort. 

These men evidently felt the influence of the general tenden- 
cies that were acting upon opinion and life in the nineteenth 
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century, chief among which we specify the decline of church au- 
thority, the unsatisfactoriness of speculative philosophy, and the 
insufficiency of the spirit of trade and luxury, which supplanted 
the old ambition and loyalty. Take what view that we please of 
the cause and the cure of the movement, there can be no reason- 
able doubt of the fact that the old ecclesiastical authority lost its 
power over the thinking men of the age; and that sensitive, as- 
piring souls like Leopardi, who inherited all the religious senti- 
ment of the old Catholic Church and carried its fervor in their 
very blood, suffered deeply when they found nothing to take the 
place of the old faith and communion. So profound a thinker as 
Gioberti goes to the root of the matter when he quotes from St. 
Augustine the dominant thought under which Leopardi was edu- 
cated: “Thou hast made us, Lord, for thyself, and restless is 
our heart until it rests in thee ;” and then speaks of Leopardi’s 
exposure to the general skepticism of the south of Europe, and to 
the sway which Locke and Condillae and De Tracy wielded over 
the mind of Italy. He had lost the old belief and worship, and 
he had not found the new culture and humanity. Put even as 
great a soul as Dante into his place, and would not he too have 
been tempted to despair? Where would the “ Divina Comme- 
dia” have been, with no true emperor or pontiff to fill out its 
visions, no hell for the doom of the traitor, and no paradise where 
the lost Beatrice could lead the enraptured poet to the Queen of 
Heaven and to the beatific vision of God? The sickly bard of 
Recanati knew the charms of woman only to be scorned or jilted 
by her; and he could look up to no gracious Madonna with her 
incessant watch to comfort him for the fickleness of the pretty 
girl whose face had driven him mad. He wanted a faith, and 
did not find even a philosophy to take its place. The age of 
Dare and of Pascal had gone, and te him the new day-spring 
had aot epme. 

The philosophy that rose in England and Germany, and found 
disciples in France and in time in Italy, and which sought to give 
rest in ideal convictions instead of church standards, was not suf- 
ficient to meet the wants of the people, or of an important class 
of thinkers to whom Schopenhauer, the founder of the pessimist 
system, belonged. The philosophers of Berlin, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling, gave him little comfort; and when he published his 
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first treatise on the Sufficient Reason, and began to study his 
philosophy of the Will, he laughed at the folly of those school- 
men who were forever prating about ideas in a country which 
Frederick, the Great had created by his sword, and which Napo- 
leon was now conquering by his bayonets. Say what we may of 
Schopenhauer’s extravagances, we must allow him the credit of 
seeing, as no other abstract thinker saw, that this world is gov- 
erned more by will than by opinion, and that Nature ‘herself has 
no opinions, but deals only with facts and forces, and to a certain 
extent she plays into the hands of pessimism. If not the devil in 
a strait-jacket, as Coleridge called her, she is not the gentle, pity- 
ing mother that the sentimentalists represent her to be. She has 
a will, a terrible will, of her own, and she strikes without a word. 

Hence came a reaction, which for a time took a practical form 
in the spirit of the bourgeoisie, which has been so strong since 
1830 under the rule of Louis Philippe and the second emperor, 
and in Germany since the death of Hegel and Goethe, and in Eng- 
land and America since the rise of the new industries. With all 
the advantages of this money-making age, there have been limita- 
tions and evils, especially the egotism that looks first to its own 
pocket and its own pleasures, setting up self in over-conscious 
pride, and ignoring the nation and the race in the luxury of its 
living. This state of things, with its self-will in enterprise, and 
its hedonism in the plan of life, goes far to explain the motive 
and the reason of Hartmann’s philosophy, especially his view of 
the power of the unconscious, and the folly of pleasure-seeking. 
To a certain extent Northern Germany has gone with him, in his 
protest against self-sufficiency and enjoyment, and not without a 
certain ground has it been said by South German spite that Hart- 
mann is Bismarck in philosophy, and Bismarck is Hartmann in 
statesmanship. 

But, in addition to the particular and the general tendencies 
that have favored the rise of pessimism in our century, there are 
causes more universal in their character, which concern the root of 
the matter. If love may be called by eminence the old, old story, 
sin and death and all evil follow hard upon it, and the great ques- 
tion of all faith and all philosophy is : “ What shall we make of the 
evil in the world and in or 5. \ es, and who will show us the true 
good?” The reconciliatiou. good with evil—this has been and is 
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the great problem of mankind; and the nineteenth century, in 
its search for the absolute, began with a general disposition alike 
among the people and the philosophers to make light of evil, to 
give the devil his ticket-of-leave, or to ignore him and the power 
of darkness utterly, and to enthrone optimism as the creed of 
liberty and humanity. This roseate view came undoubtedly in 
part from the new popular freedom which professed to cure the 
old ills of society by enlightened law and popular education, and 
in part from the new science which recognized only perfect order 
in Nature, under the lead of thinkers like Spinoza, the geometric 
theosophist, who discerned only unerring thought and harmonious 
extension in the universe; and like Leibnitz, who put the New- 
tonian system into theology, and made the music of the spheres 
chant the theodicy of the world. The optimists of our century 
have followed in the wake of Spinoza or Leibnitz ; and Rousseau, 
the democratic apostle of Nature, has in his marvelous eloquence 
put the doctrine into the heart of the people, and the constitutions 
of rising nations. But Time has been writing sad glosses upon 
that roseate confession. The ballots and the bullets of democ- 
racies have not brought the old evils to an end, and the Utopias 
of philosophers have not won the calm order of heaven to this 
troubled world. The new science itself has shown, and is show- 
ing, that there is something more than exact geometry and peace- 
ful law in the universe, and the realm of conscious existence is 
seen to be less peaceful than the unconscious cosmos. The study 
of organic life, and of the history of Nature and man, has opened 
our eyes to the existence of warring powers around us; and poets 
do not, as fifty years ago, dwell solely upon the beauties and har- 
monies of the earth. Here is a touch of pessimism from Ten- 
nyson’s “ Maud,” and he is most hopeful of the new singers : 


“For Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal; 
The May-fly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow speared by the shrike, 
And the whole little wood, where I sit, is a world of plunder and prey. 


“We are puppets, man in his pride and Beauty fair in her flower; 
Do we move ourselves, or are we moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed ? 
Ah! yet we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour ; 
We whisper, and hint, and chuckle and grin at a brother’s shame; 
However we brave it out, we men are a little breed.” 
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Thus poetry in our time acknowledges the existence of the 
pessimist creed, and illustrates its character and tendency, as a 
reaction from the prevailing optimism of our ideal leaders. It 
shows, in its way, the drift of recent thought in its search for the 
absolute reality, and its disposition te find in impersonal law and 
unconscious force the inexorable sovereignty which it has ceased 
to find in the Divine Personaiiiy and Providence. The move- 
ment is the logical as well as the ethical result of the effort to set 
the cultus of the universe in place of the worship of God, an 
effort which began in enthusiasm for Nature as the perfect har- 
mony, and ends in despair at her discord and tyranny, acecording 
to her new interpreters. / 

II. The cardinal principle of pessimism goes directly against 
the first instinct of human nature. Human nature, and in fact all 
Nature, clings to life, while pessimism declares that life in itself 
is evil, and the end of it, death, is the only redemption. The 
pessimists say, “Spell Leben, life, backward, and you have Webel, 
cloud ;” or, to put the same conceit into English, spell live back- 
ward, and you have evid. Such is the dreary creed of this school, 
which teaches what never before has been seriously taught west 
of the Ganges, and what distances even the founder of Buddhism 
in its doctrine of despair. 

Now we can find motives enough to account for the rise of 
this school, but where is the sufficient reason? We find no sufti- 
cient reason in Leopardi’s desperate estimate of the wretchedness 
of life, for many have suffered more than he, and yet believed in 
the Supreme Good, and reasoned out its triumph. Nor does 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the supremacy of Will over Nature 
and man of necessity teach that life is evil, and under bondage to 
cruel force, since the Will, as Will, may rule justly and merci- 
fully ; and religion has built its most commanding systems upon 
the sovereignty of law, the triumph of Almighty Power and 
Grace. If, as he affirms, music is the most direct expression of 
the sovereign Will, its voice is not despair, for there is hope in 
all music, and the saddest Miserere implores pardon and offers 
peace. Hartmann least of all implies his pessimism in his philo- 
sophical standing-point—the doctrine of the Unconscious. Grant 
that we are surrounded and pervaded by elements and powers 
outside of our consciousness, why may they not be friendly rather 
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than hostile? And is not the fact of the existence of such influ- 
ences as transcend human conscience the very ground upon which 
prophets and poets have founded their claims to inspiration? In- 
leed, a devotee like St. Augustine would delight in Hartmann’s 
plea for the Unconscious, far more than a calm philosopher like 
Mareus Antoninus, or an ethical theologian like Pelagius; and 
Weslcy’s camp-meetiugs, and Moody’s revival campaigns, have 
been set on fire by the same idea of influence from outside of 
consciousness as that which runs through Hartmann’s book. 
That there is, moreover, a power of will and intellect beyond our 
consciousness is one thing to believe ; and that this power has no 
consciousness of its own, and that it sets itself against all conscious 
life, is quite another thing. 

Hartmann claims for his principle of the Unconscious the place 
in philosuphy which the law of gravitation has in physics, and 
thus he makes himself out to be the Newton of philosophy ; while 
he gives to Kant, who refers all knowledge to the criterion of 
reason, the honor of being the Copernicus of philosophy. Why 
not carry out the parallel? Why turn his philosopny of the sov- 
ereign will and mind to results so dismal, and so little in keeping 
with Newton, or with Copernicus and Kant ? 

It is very evident, however, that the pessimist leaders insist 
upon connecting their extreme opinions with their primal philoso- 
phy of the Will and of the Unconscious. Let us glance at the 
most conspicuous of these opinions, and consider the pessimist 
ideas of the evil work of the Omnipotent Will in creating desire, 
in raising illusions, and in making of the whole struggle of exist- 
ence a disappointment at last. 

Man is born into this world to be tormented by desire, which 
is a perpetual and unceasing thirst, not satisfied, but intensified, 
by each pleasure, and agonized by each privation. “ The life of 
man is only a struggle for existence, with the certainty of being 
conquered.” The ruling Will gives him a never-ceasing will to 
have what he cannot secure, and the result is that pleasure is in 
itself negative, and pain only is positive ; and, moreover, as intel- 
ligence and refinement increase, the more susceptible man is to 
suffering. What he calls progress is but the most wretched sense 
of his misery. Such is the pessimist view of life. It is plain 
that this theory of desire is full of assumptions and fallacy. It 
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is not true that will is mere desire, or that desire is an evil. Will 
is purpose, a healthful native force, that carries satisfaction in its 
own pulse and movement, so that it is delight for a child to play, 
and for a man to walk and think and speak, even when no espe- 
cial object ic to be won by the effort. Life, healthful life, is of 
itself a blessing; and if a child cries before he laughs, it is not 
because the little creature has pessimist notions and declines 
living, but because he finds difficulties in the way of his breath- 
ing and feeding, and he insists upon having them removed, and 
letting him have his full share of air and warmth and food. The 
will is one of the most majestic attributes of man, and, in its 
highest plane, it is calm as well as strong; it speaks in the winds 
that are battles, and in the songs that are victories; the sculptor 
carves it upon the brow of his Apollo, and the painter puts it 
into the irown of St. Michael upon the prostrate dragon, and into 
the light of the Christ of the Transfiguration. In fact, Schopen- 
heuer here contradicts himself, as he does often, and he takes 
back in his theory of esthetics the pessimism of his theory of 
the will. If, as he says, art is the only heaven, because it gives 
us the highest truth purged of base and feverish desire, how can 
there be art without the will-power; and is it not the essential 
characteristic of the artist, whether poet, painter, sculptor, musi- 
cian, or orator, that he must not only see his ideal, but must be 
able to put it into telling form, and make it tell always? Has 
not a truly-cultivated mind, a well-disciplined life, something of 
this art-power in itself, and does not the reverent and victorious 
will rise to freedom and beauty too, not by deadened nature, but 
by subdued and harmonized desire ? 

There is of course some truth in what Schopenhauer says of 
the intense character of pain as compared with average pleasure. 
To be near starvation is agony, and to eat from day to day is 
moderate satisfaction in comparison ; yet it must be remembered 
that to be near starving is not the common lot, and that the pain 
of hunger is the motive to seeking food, and no small zest to its 
enjoyment. Then is it not obvious that, in the regular round of 
a just life, the desires lead to wholesome satisfaction, and what 
we call our daily bread stands for a precious knowledge, which 
is by no means negative in itself, and is a great comfort to be 
remembered, even when its accustomed order is interrupted by 
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positive pains? Schopenhauer defines the will alike as a uni- 
versal power and a human faculty, and he took something of the 
fatalism and torpor of the Orientals with his Buddhist creed of 
despair. The mind of Europe does not dream in that castle of 
indolence; and Aristotle, its greatest practical thinker, spoke its 
conviction when he said, “The intellect is perfected, not by 
knowledge, but by activity.” 

There is much to be said in behalf of Schopenhauer’s idea 
that pain is more frequent and intense as culture rises, and that 
refinement brings peculiar susceptibility to suffering. Our mod- 
ern life illustrates this position, especially where it pampers de- 
sires instead of nurturing ability, and where its exactions grow as 
its power dwindles. But this is not true progress, and the hap- 
piest men and women are they who have the best and most com- 
prehensive culture, and whose lives have the richest resources of 
society and books, and whose habits have such range and purpose 
as to give unity and variety to their days, in that melody of se- 
quence and that harmony of combination that give the charm 
of art to the economy of labor and enjoyment. Svch persons 
may, like Baring-Gould, say that “it is a high privilege to have 
the capacity for suffering keenly, whether in the body or in the 
intellect or the soul,” and that suffering is education, evidence, 
and sacrifice. 

Schopenhauer’s description of the illusion to which mankind 
is subject, under the rule of the universal will, is one of the most 
striking parts of his book. His idea is, that the will-power strives 
to keep up the races without any care for the individuals who 
make up the race. This view of illusion comes to a point in the 
discussion of sex and the act of generation, which he regards as 
the original sin and the cause of all evil. The will brings man 
and woman together by an irrepressible instinct, not for their 
good, but to keep up the race. The sexual relation, with its 
comedy of love, he regards as supreme folly, and wrong so far as 
the parties to it are concerned ; a piece of irony in Nature, who 
veils her spite in a show of pleasantry, and whose blandest smile 
is the disguise of a fatal coup de grace. He is the most bitter 
of satirists of woman. He thinks this sex seconda”v to man, with 
no position apart from him, without original genius, without jus- 
tice and truth, with ideas as scant as her hair is long ; not, indeed, 
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without a certain quickness of wit and tenderness of feeling, yet 
full of hate for her own sisterhood, and making up by deceit and 
artifice what is lacking in power. He especially dislikes the lady 
of modern society, and thinks her a mistake and a fraud upon 
simple womanhood. He evidently had occasion for this cyni- 
cism toward the sex that does not believe in pessimism. Women 
troubled him apparently more by their attractions than he troubled 
them by his gibes. He apparently knew more of the torment of 
the instinct than the worth of the affection that brings the sexes 
together; and his whole treatment of the subject of marriage is 
a coarse caricature. His sentences, indeed, are cutting; but any 
gentlewoman who looked him in the face, or charmed the social 
circle by her smile, could cut him more deeply by a fascination 
that he owned, and’ by a spiritual charm that he tried to degrade 
and deny. Hartmann escapes his teacher’s extravagance in this 
respect; and, much as he insists upon the illusion of sex, he 
allows to women the marvelous power of being moved from 
the charmed sphere of the unconscious, and of charming men 
and refining them, as their fellow-men themselves cannot do. 
A sufficient answer to the satire upon marriage, as “halving a 
man’s privileges and doubling his burdens,” and upon love, as the 
cruel illusion of the universal deceiver, is found in the closing 
paragraph of Hartmann’s sketch of his own life. It is a picture 
of his frugal and happy home next the Botanical Garden in Ber- 
lin, with his loving wife—the intellectual companion of his ideal 
efforts—and his pretty child, playing with a four-footed pet at 
their feet, and with kindred and friends near by. “ If you would 
see cheerful and contented faces, you must go to these pessi- 
mists.” So said the philosophical friend who thus exploded the 
creed of illusion. 

It is evident that Leopardi has anticipated Hartmann in his 
criticism of the three stages of history and life—childhood as in 
Greece, youth as in the middle ages, maturity as in modern times 
—but to our sober thought there is more satisfaction in the poet’s 
impassioned portraiture than in the philosopher’s bold and proud 
analysis. It is not true that in those three stages the search for 
good has ended only in disappointment, or that disappointment is 
the only end for those who wish to renew those stages. Child- 
hood always had its own joy, and it still lives and still rejoices. 
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In fact, is not our race as young as it ever was; and if our chil- 
dren sometimes are a little too old in their ways, and sometimes 
ape their elders, are not the best of our elders children at heart, 
with not only their own buoyant pulse, but with the best young 
blood of the whole race bounding in their veins? That child of 
the Berlin Botanic Garden is as merry a child as any girl or boy 
that heard old Homer sing ; and that father who reasons out his 
gloomy philosophy in a home so full of satisfaction has not only 
child and wife to make him young, but the whole inheritance of 
the world’s undying culture to cheer him up, especially the 
thought and soul of immortal Greece, which Germany inherits, 
to give him joy. Greece lived into the middle ages, and it went, 
in the spirit of Paul and the mind of John, into the best life of 
the Catholic Church, and is there still in the sense of sonship, 
that is essential to all spiritual and Catholic faith. This faith, 
too, survives in our modern culture, and, if the belief in the im- 
mortal life has undergone changes, it has not died out ; while in 
many quarters it keeps its own form and fervor, in other spheres 
of thought it has not lost light and power by losing gloom, and 
making the hereafter more to be hoped than feared. Nay, the 
most serious and promising social science of the present age accepts 
at once the thought of Greece with the faith of Christendom— 
and asks men to codperate in work in the name of their common 
brotherhood, and in the light of the Eternal Reason and Love as 
well of the Eternal Word and Spirit. There are, indeed, some 
ugly spots in the survey of those three stages of human experi- 
ence ; but there is no slough of despair, no wall that blocks the 
way onward, The fathers of those three ages are still with the 
race, and Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and Charlemagne, Frank- 
lin and Goethe, and their peers, still lead the race forward. Per- 
haps Goethe, among the authors of our century, in his calm wisdom 
as well as his ideal beauty, best answers the pessimist’s dark vision 
of our coming civilization ; and his “ Faust,” especially its second 
part, is the best commentary on the temptations and the triumphs 
of our age. Not the old learning or the new lust, not the study 
of Nature or of art, not diplomatic shrewdness or self-righteous 
virtue, but faithful service with all just helps, generous humanity 
and filial faith, must solve the problem of the future, give peace 
on earth, and grace from heaven, as in the old man Faust, who 
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died true to the last, and escaped the clutches of the pessimist 
devil. 

It is odd that, in some respects, Schopenhauer, the most ag- 
gressive and crabbed of pessimists, goes more into the clouds of 
mystery than any of our romantic poets or visionary socialists, 
and that he believes in what he calls magic with a light that can 
penetrate space, and a will that can set distance at naught, and, 
by contact with the Supreme Will, make itself felt in all worlds. 
Men with more heart and soul than he will not believe as much 
as this without believing a great deal more, and hoping and lov- 
ing more. Hartmann, too, has his share of mysticism, and his 
doctrine of the Unconscious keeps a certain hold of the ages of 
faith. As Mr. Sully says, “ Hartmann is largely read for this 
semi-poetical, semi-theological element in his works.” So Jeru- 
salem is not dead, nor Athens either, in these new Titans who 
are trying to break up the old world. 

III. As to the probable influence of pessimism upon the 
thought and action of our age, there will be quite various opin- 
ions, and already we discover signs of antagonist schools of phi- 
losophy and literature within this movement. Yet there can be 
no doubt that the movement falls in with some conspicuous and 
important tendencies of our times. People have been somewhat 
fast of late all over the world ; and the fall of financial values, and 
the decay of dignities, have brought with them a decline in the 
very sense of value itself ; a misgiving not only of the worth of 
goods, but of the reality of good itself ; in fact, a question whether 
anything is worth striving for, and life itself is worth living. In 
both cases undue inflation has brought about the extreme depres- 
sion ; and men have come to loss and to grief because they marked 
their property too high, and, moreover, had for themselves and 
their families too high expectations. Therefore, the creed that 
finds disappointment. in the very nature of things is, in some re- 
spects, a comfort, dismal though it may be, in these dark days, 
and the unhappy are relieved by being told that their case is not 
exceptional, but normal; and the fault is not in themselves, or 
their particular stars, but in the structure of society, and the 
nature of man, in the constitution of the universe, and in all the 
stars that shine, or that have ceased to shine. We meet this dis- 
position among croakers all over the world; and even matter-of- 
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fact Englan«. 1as a rising brood of these frogs of Acheron, who 
are not sorry that others are in the mud with them. So great a 
name as Carlyle makes some of this poor music at times; and Mr. 
Grey, in his “ Rocks Ahead,” utters a fearful wail over the pros- 
pects of the faith, the industry, and the wealth, of England. 
There is something wholesome in this view of things, so far as 
it cautions men against over-sanguine anticipations, rash advent- 
ures, and romantic visions, and leads them to recognize the limi- 
tations of their own intelligence and power in the facts of Na- 
ture, and the vanities and vices of their fellow-men. It is well 
for the sentimental who think that it is enough to mean well, 
and that a good heart is sure to triumph, to be told that he who 
means well, and yet does not see his way clearly, is sure to go 
where the road which he has mistaken leads him, even if to 
ruin of fortune and health. It is proper too for idealists to be 
told that there is will as well as thought in true wisdom and 
success, and that they are poor leaders who see the right way 
and have no force or means to go, and to lead others there; or 
who do not know how much time and opportunity tell upon 
every plan and work of man. A little leaven of pessimism might 
have helped our people fifteen or twenty years ago, when agita- 
tors were holding before them their Utopias of progress, and 
asking them to make money by manufacturing promises to pay it ; 
and our over-eager optimists might have kept back the defiance 
that has brought the wreck of a million lives and countless mill- 
ions of money, to say nothing of the general demoralization of 
business, politics, and society. The fire-eaters of the South, the 
star-gazers of the East, and the manifest-destiny men of the 
West, all were possessed with the same optimism; and if the 
leaders were to live their lives over again they would see the 
worst before, instead of after, the evil day. The result need not 
have been acceptance of persistent wrong, but vindication of the 
right under more deliberate legislation, and more comprehensive 
and conciliating principles and policy. The conspicuous reforms 
of the day need the same cautien; and it is safe to assure the en- 
thusiasts who expect to dismiss all poverty and all intemperance 
by ballot or legislation, that Evil is a tough old visitor, and he is 
not likely to be voted out of the country, or the world, in a day 
or a generation. In fact, what we need as much as anything is a 
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serious and searching and thorough-going review of things as 
they are, with all the help of science, the arts, education, and 
morality ; and if pessimists can best hold the mirror up to the 
sin and shame of what we call our civilization, let us thank them 
for doing it. 

But of course we are to distinguish between their just criti- 
cism and their dogmatic dictation. Their philosophy may be 
much at fault, while their facts and illustrations may be just and 
wholesome. We may find satisfaction in Schopenhauer’s state- 
ment of the primacy of the will-element in the universe, without 
regarding this will as a blind force, or thinking that the whole 
problem of causation is solved merely by summing all the forces 
of Nature, and the desires, volitions, and purposes of men, and 
the power of the Almighty, under one little word of four letters, 
in a brevity which may be the soul of wit, and is quite as likely 
to be the mark of folly or the trick of pride. We may be grate- 
ful to Hartmann for pointing out so strongly what so many sages 
of Nature and the soul have indicated, that our conscious life is 
in a great degree dominated from a source beyond our conscious- 
ness, without thinking that the word unconscious is enough to 
explain all the facts that it is used to designate ; and surely with- 
out accepting his rash assumption that the power which acts 
outside of our consciousness must therefore have no consciousness 
of its own—an inference as false as to infer that because the 
organ is played by a hand of which it is unconscious, therefore 
the player must be as unconscious as the organ which he plays. 
Certainly this is a strange turn of the theory of Agnosticism, and 
its idea of the Absolute. Instead of saying that we cannot know 
God, it says that the Supreme Being cannot know us or itself, 
and must be of necessity impersonal and unconscious, a position 
which certainly cannot be proved, and which, to unsophisticated 
thinkers, does not appear especially reasonable. 

Then, too, we must not forget the utter mistake of pessimism 
in its scheme for the redemption of mankind from misery by the 
ceasing of the will to live and the annihilation of existence. 
Whether this scheme is to be carried out, as with Schopenhaner, 
by personal asceticism in its calm absorption into nothingness, or, 
as with Hartmann, by a grand combination of the race to will 
itself out of willing and out of existence, the absurdity is essen- 
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tially the same. Mankind would not do this if they could, and 
they could not do it if they would. They like in the main to 
live, and they want bread and beef, not death and nothingness, to 
give them comfort; for even their vices are faults of vitality, 
not of deadness, and they love strong drink because it seems to 
give them spirit, not because it may lay them dead, or as if dead, 
by excess. A French physician ascribes the pessimism of Ger- 
mans to the use of beer, which stupefies, while wine cheers the 
heart; yet the beer-drinker drinks for pleasure, and he also 
smokes for enjoyment, however unwisely. Then, moreover, what 
is more evident than that if men could cheat the blind power 
that compelled them into conscious being, and will themselves 
out of it, that same biind power would probably repeat the old 
wrong and will them back into being again, or create another, 
perhaps a more cursed race ¢ 

The whole tone of this system is degrading as it is disheart- 
ening ; and, proud as its leaders are of their ethics of resignation 
and compassion, they strike at the root of ethics by striking at 
the idea of right and duty under supreme justice. While they 
make light of pleasure, and deny that it can hold its own in com- 
parison with pain, they really exalt pleasure above virtue by de- 
nying that there is anything to live for in the face of suffering, 
and by maintaining that it is best to go out of existence, because 
we cannot have a good time by staying in it. There is little 
reason to believe that this creed of despair will inspire the mass 
of men with any exalted resignation, or still the rage of com- 
munists, by its assertion of the wretchedness of the rich as well as 
of the poor. Sakyamuni might persuade the mild people of In- 
dia to wait for the Nirvana of oblivion, but the mob of Europe 
and America are not of that passive temper. They want money 
and meals, and they will not be led to seek them by gentle or by 
just means, by being taught that blind Will rules the universe, or 
that whatever reason there is in Nature is unconscious and serves 
blind Will, and that there is no hope but in death. Pessimism 
may be the white flag of peace and resignation to the dreamy 
thinker, but it is the black flag of blood and booty to the ignorant 
and the wretched, and not only to them but to the well-to-do 
workman who may be led to believe what this system falsely 
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teaches, that labor itself is an evil, and it is better to die than to 
work. 

Instead of taking a desponding view of this philosophy of 
despair, however, it is well to remember that the great ages of 
faith and regeneration have been accompanied by an intense 
sense of existing evils, and have not been times of cheerfulness 
and prosperity. The Christian civilization sprang up in a dark 
time, when the old faiths were decaying, and the might of Rome 
threatened to crush the life of nations, and the worst superstitions 
were seeking to supplant the falling idols and to fill the deserted 
shrines. Among these superstitions there are traces of the 
Buddhism that is now appearing in the high places of modern 
thought and life. Why not look for a triumph of good as de- 
cided as the threatening evil, a new Christendom in this new 
Rome of money and pleasure, luxury and misery, which so invites 
enthusiasm and tempts despair? There is evil enough to make 
pessimists of those who see nothing else. Is there not good 
enough to overcome that evil by the only true optimism, the faith 
and the purpose that see a divine meaning in existence, and are 
determined to live up to its standard, and learn by faithful ser- 
vice the secret that philosophy fails to teach? It has been well 
said that as the electric spark turns the flaming oxygen and the 
torpid nitrogen into vital air, thus the true fire so joins the good 
with the evil in the world as to make the reconciliation a trium- 
phant redemption. Perhaps, with health of body and of mind, 
with comprehensive service and brave faith and manhood, we 
may see some such sequel to the pessimism of the nineteenth 
century. SamvEt Oseoop. 















Vill. 
ANTIPATHY TO THE NEGRO. 


Is it true, then, as Southern statesmen so often told us in the 
days before the war, that the white man and the negro cannot 
live together as equals? 

Alone among Southern gentlemen of the old school who have 
left their opinions on accessible record, General Washington en- 
tertained the thought of freeing the slaves without removing 
them ; and with him it was only a thought, uttered in response 
to one of Lafayette’s fervent appeals on behalf of the slave. It 
is doubtful if this foremost man of the Western world could 
have obtained in the Legislature of his native State respectful 
consideration of such a scheme, so rooted and so general was the 
conviction that harmonious coéperation between the two races 
was possible only so long as the white man held the handle of the 
whip, and the black man felt the lash. General Washington had 
probably witnessed the scene that occurred in the Virginia Houtse 
of Burgesses in 1769, when Colonel Richard Bland moved the 
repeaF of the law which forbade the emancipation of slaves unless 
they were sent out of the colony. Neither the gray hairs nor «he 
shining talents nor the eminent standing of the mover saved him 
from abuse. He was styled an enemy of his country; he was 
treated with indecorum by a body noted for its exact observance 
of decorum. ‘ 

The case was supposed to be one of such extreme incompati- 
bility that the mere suggestion of any remedy short of separation 
gave offense ; and separation happened to be then, as it is now, 
the only remedy that was impossible of application. Mr. Jeffer- 
son had an amiable, impossible project of educating the slaves in 
science, arts, and industry, and sending them gradually away at 
the public expense to some “convenient” part of the earth, 
where they were to be set up in business, the returning vessels to 
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bring home a high class of white immigrants to supply their places 
—a scheme that would have overtasked the richest and most 
powerful empire. The later project of colonization, so fascinat- 
ing to philanthropists fifty years ago, would have kept the fleets 
of the greatest naval power busy in the mere transportation of 
the daily increase of a race so prolific. 

The wisest man is a fool, the strongest man is weak, when he 
pits himself against inexorable facts. Among the names that 
figure in the early history of the republic, that of James Madi- 
son is among the most justly and widely honored ; for his patient 
and modest fidelity to every trust won the respect of men whom 
his measures displeased. How wild seems to us his scheme of 
deportation! Providence itself, he thought, had in one bountiful 
gift indicated the method, provided the place, and supplied the 
meaas. Our illimitable Western wilderness, peopled then only 
by.a few scattered tribes of red-men, a virgin world, too remote 
to enter yet into the scheme of the United States—why should it 
not furnish a home for the slaves? It would cost to buy them 
of their masters six hundred million dollars, a sum that could be 
raised by the sale of two hundred million acres; and, as the 
slaves were gradually bought, they could be settled upon the un- 
sold portion of the Western lands. The excellent heart of Madi- 
son swelled with the thought. “To what object so good, so 
great, and so glorious,” he wrote as recently as 1819, “ could that 
peculiar fund of wealth be appropriated?” Two wide expanses 
of desert would be brought under culture, and the price paid for 
one of them by freemen would fill with freemen the other; and 
thus two free and happy communities would be created by the 
same act of Congress! And if our forefathers have wronged the 
colored man, he added, what better atonement can we make than 
this ? 

Among the reasons given by Southern statesmen for this sup- 
posed necessity of separation, some have been proved by events 
to be fallacious. Mr. Madison, a large slaveholder all his life, 
had the impression that the black man’s natural aversion to labor 
would yield to nothing but compulsion. Even the chance of 
working out his freedom, he thought, would not make him work, 
much less the ordinary motive of gaining a comfortable subsist- 
ence. How mistaken he was, the five million bales of cotton 
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raised this year without the aid of the overseer’s whip sufficiently 
attest. It is strange that so wise an observer, the owner of a hun- 
dred slaves, and a master who never permitted the lash to be used 
upon his estate, should have held such an opinion.* The present 
writer, by one of the chances of the late war, had a female ser- 
vant for many months, who was born and bred a slave upon the 
ancestral lands of the Madisons, in Virginia, and he can bear 
witness, not merely that she was industrious, but that industry 
seemed as instinctive in her as in ourselves, and as necessary to 
her enjoyment of life. 

Both Madison and Jefferson thought that the slaves, if eman- 
cipaied without deportation, would go from under their masters’ 
control cherishing ten thousand bitter recollections of wrongs and 
cruelties ; that a thirst for revenge, a deep, vindictive hate, would 
possess them, which, conspiring with other causes, would issue in 
a war that would probably end only by the extermination of one 
of the colors. How little the mansion, in any land or time, knows 
of the cottage! So, now, we hear dainty people, in brown-stone 
dwellings, talking of the dangerous classes, meaning the patient 
and anxious laborers who inhabit distant and unornamented streets 
of their city. There is little vindictiveness in the negro; else, he 
were no problem for us to solve; he would solve himself. We 
saw the homes of the South at his mercy during the war; he was 
their provider, their solicitous, affectionate guardian. Not a soli- 
tary instance has been reported, and probably not one has oc- 
curred, of an emancipated slave in the Southern States attempt- 
ing or desiring to avenge a wrong received from a former master. 

There was one argument for the separation of the colors which 
was insisted on equally by philosophic statesmen and by the 
thoughtless multitude: we may call it the antipathy argument. 
The opinion was almost universal, forty years ago, both at the 
North and the South, that there was an antipathy between the 
two races of the same nature, and implanted for the same end, as 


* One of his slaves said of him: “ Mr. Madison, I think, was one of the best men 
that ever lived. I never saw him in a passion, and never knew him to strike a slave, 
although he had over one hundred; neither would he allow an overseer to do it. 
When any slaves were reported to him as stealing or cutting-up badly, he would send 
for them and admonish them privately, and never mortify them by doing it before | 
others. They generally served him very faithfully."—“ A Colored Man’s Reminis- 
cences of James Madison,” p. 17. 
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that which preserves pure and distinct the various kinds of ani- 
mals. How strong and general this impression was, few readers 
can have forgotten. When Miss Kemble came first to Boston, 
in 1832, she sat next to the late John Quincy Adams at dinner 
one day, and the conversation turned upon the tragedy of “ Othel- 
lo.” Mrs. Kemble has since reported one of Mr. Adams’s re- 
marks on this subject: “ Talking to me about Desdemona, he 
assured me, with a most serious expression of sincere disgust, that 
he considered all her misfortunes as a very just judgment upon 
her for having married a nigger/”* If this anecdote had not 
come to us on such respectable authority, we could hardly believe 
it of a man who, during the last and best ten years of his life, was 
looked upon as the black man’s champion. Mrs. Kemble adds a 
suggestion of a new “ point” in the play for Southern audiences : 
“T hate the nigger,” she thought, would have a far stronger effect 
in Charleston or Savannah than “I hate the Moor.” 

Some readers have doubtless noted the incident related by 
Mr. Seward, in his autobiography, of his first visit, in 1819, to a 
New York theatre. The youthful runaway student ventured into 
the gallery of the Park Theatre one evening, induced thereto by 
the low price of the ticket. At the end of the first act of a melt- 
ing drama, which had wholly absorbed him, he discovered, to his 
confusion and dismay, that he was the object of loud and con- 
temptuous laughter to a great crowd of men, women, and boys, 
on the opposite side of the gallery. While he was looking to see 
what there might be amiss in his person or neighborhood, a col- 
ored man, black as the ace of spades, but of gentle demeanor, 
came to him and meekly said, “ Guess young master don’t know 
that he’s got into the colored folks’ part of the gallery.” The 
blushing lad, as a matter of course, instantly left the reputable 
and decent colored people near whom he was sitting, and took 
a place among the vicious and disorderly whites. The jeering 
ceased at once. 

The noticeabie thing about this anecdote is, the manner in 
which the situation was accepted both by white and black. The 
worthy colored man sympathized with the embarrassment of the 
youth, recognizing the infinite and disastrous impropriety he had 
committed; and the sandy-haired lad from Union College in- 

* “ Journal of a Residence in Georgia,” p. 86. 
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ferred from the incident how far he was from being fit “to be- 
gin the world alone.” Neither that shy student, nor the kind 
and gentlemanlike black man, nor the scurrilous crowd of the 
old Park gallery, accepted gravitation with a more instinctive 
and blind certainty than they did the law which decreed that 
black people and white people could not sit together in a pub- 
lic place. Forty years later there was a Seward who rose to a 
fine strain of prophecy in the well-known words, “ No man will 
ever be President of the United States who spells negro with 
two g’s.” 

Nothing was strong enough to stand against this prejudice. 
Theodore Parker himself dismissed from his school near Boston, 
in 1832, a colored girl, “in deference to the objections of some of 
his patrons,” He did this with reluctance—he confessed it with 
shame; but he did it. All examples of this nature, however, 
pale before the one related with so much astounding detail by 
the late Rev. Samuel J. May, in his “ Recollections.” Of this 
little work, which most readers overlooked at the time of its pub- 
lication, one thing may be truly said: no proper history of the 
United States can ever be written which does not contain the 
substance of its revelations. It is “material” of that accidental 
and authentic kind, like the testimony of a highly-intelligent 
by-stander, which is so dear to the faithful seeker after truth. 
Nothing in it reads so much like the record of an extinct bar- 
barism of the sixth century B.c., as the history of Miss Prudence 
Crandall’s attempt to found a boarding-school for colored girls in 
Connecticut, Anno Domini 1832. The gorge of staid Connecti- 
cut rose at the thonght of having “a school for nigger-girls” 
planted in one of its umbrageous villages, to the detriment of 
real estate ; for who could be expected to select as a place of resi- 
dence a village polluted by “a nigger-school?” The people as- 
sembled in public meeting to denounce the nefarious enterprise ; 
and when the term opened with fifteen or twenty well-behaved 
and respectable colored girls from Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Providence, the following things were done: The store- 
keepers, butchers, and milkmen, unanimously refused to serve the 
school or sell anything to its pupils, so that supplies had to be 
brought in from a distance ; none of the inmates could appear in 
the streets without being insulted; the steps and doors were 
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smeared, and the well filled, with filth; a young lady of seven- 
teen, from Providence, a pupil of the school, was threatened with 
prosecution under an ancient vagrant tw, the penalty of which 

was “ten stripes on the naked body ;” an act was obtained from 
the Legislature, making the school an illegal enterprise, under 
which Miss Crandall was imprisoned in the murderers’ cell of 
the county jail; the village doctor refused to visit the sick pupils, 
and the trustees of the church forbade the inmates of the insti- 
tution to set foot in their buil “ing; and, finally, when all these 
legal measures had failed, lawless violence was resorted to. First, 
their house was set on fire, but the fire was discovered in time to 
prevent its spread ; and, a few days after, at midnight, the home 
of these innocent and defenseless girls was assailed by ruffians 
with clubs and iron bars, and ninety panes of glass broken. Miss 
Crandall then quietly resolved to give up the attempt, since it 
was manifestly impossible for a little company of young women 
to resist violence of this kind. A little child and justice may be 
a match for all the judges, lawyers, legislators, and real-estate men 
in a community, so long as only legal weapons are employed ; 
but against clubs, iron bars, and midnight mobs, women and chil- 
dren are powerless. The mob gave them an honorable release 
from-martyrdom, and Miss Prudence Crandall retired with her 
pupils and her glory. 

The individuals who did these things in 1832 felt that they 
had the people of the United States behind them. And they 
had, except a few tolerated Quakers and a few hated abolitionists. 
All men and women, all boys and girls, of the white races in the 
United States, heartily agreed with one of the “honorable” lead- 
ers in this affair who roared in the ears of the devoted and heroic 
May: “We are not merely opposed to that school; we mean 
there shall not be such a school set up anywhere in our State. 
The colored people never can rise from their menial condition in 
our country ; they ought not to be permitted to rise here. They 
are an inferior race of beings, and never can or ought to be rec- 
ognized as the equals of the whites. Let the niggers and their 
descendants be sent back to their fatherland, and there improve 
themselves as much as they may. The condition of the colored 
population of our country can never be essentially improved on 
this continent!” And so said/ nearly all of us who were then 
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alive. The negro pew or gallery came as natural to the children 
of that generation as the Fourth of July. 

Was this a genuine antipathy? Haprnily, most of us at the 
North can now consider a question of this kind with as litile of 
passion as if we were Cuviers or Darwins discussing a point in 
natural history. It 7s a point in natural history. Antipathy is 
known to be an indispensable ingredient in the constitution of 
things—as necessary, in fact, to the continuance of life in the 
universe, as sexual attraction itself. That the dog does net rel- 
ish the propinquity of the cat is nothing against the cat; that 
the cat recoils from the dog in horror and affright is nothing 
against the dog. There are creatures who cannot endure the 
presence of their superiors ; but this is not to be set down to the 
discredit of the superiors. “If I love thee,” says Spinoza, 
“what is that to thee? If thou hatest me, what is that to me?” 

A fact against the antipathy doctrine is that the black race 
does not reciprocate the repugnance. When Mrs. Kemble, on 
going the round of the infirmary of her Georgia plantation, saw 
a bewitching colored baby lying asleep on its mother’s lap, all 
the mother stirring in her own good heart, she stooped and 
kissed the child. The black mother, so far from showing dis- 
pleasure, was thrilled with delight, and all the circle of dusky 
countenances beamed. A cat does not feel so when a dog puts 
its cold nose near one of her kittens. A fact more decisive is, 
that the assumed antipathy does not answer the great object of 
an antipathy in keeping the two races distinct. 

Since, then, this repugnance felt by some white people is 
not reciprocated by the black, since it does not keep the two 
races from mingling their blood, and since the offspring pos- 
sesses also the reproductive power, it is certair that the repug- 
nance is not a natural antipathy, like that which exists between 
the tiger and the lion, the canary and the yellow-bird, tlie rat- 
tlesnake and the copperhead. 

These facts would suffice if we were all philosophic and dis- 
interested naturalists. The present writer saw,a few months ago, 
a colored student seated very happily in the midst of the senior 
class of a New England college, taking his share in the recita- 
tion of the hour, and no one seemed to suffer from his proximity ; 
but the reader has probably not forgotten that two students of a 
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New Jersey college were recently unable to take their morning 
portion of metaphysics because a colored student was listening 
to the same lecture. There are suits pending against New York 
landlords for declining to admit colored persons to their hotols, 
and in extensive portions of the country, as we remarked above, 
the white man’s recoil from the black has been made more de- 
cisive by recent events. To recur to Charleston: it was noticed 
by the Zimes correspondent that the emancipation holiday last 
year, for the first time, had not one white participant. Several 
of the holiday-makers were white enough in color, and would 
pass for white men anywhere in the world but where their par- 
entage was known. “ Here,” as the correspondent says, “ one 
drop of black blood is more carefully traced and registered than 
the old blue blood of Spain.” We may be pardoned, therefore, 
for adding one or two other considerations not drawn from nat- 
ural history. 

This color repugnance is usually observed to be strongest in 
the meanest. Among the educated people of the Southern States 
it was never half so strong as in the “ white trash,” and in the 
adventurers from other regions who had an interest in flattering 
the poor white trash. The man who made the disturbance about 
the colored person in the omnibus was generally a snob, more 
or less disguised. He might be a gorgeous gambler, a sham 
D. D., a pushing storekeeper, a small politician; but commonly 
the soul of a scamp was in him. At the North it was never the 
really high man or woman who felt aggrieved at the pre&ence 
of a decent colored man. The most pleasing object shown to 
visitors at Daniel Webster’s house, at Marshfield, was a portrait in 
oil of an old colored servant (very black), which hung in the 
principal room of the mansion. And who has not seen lovely 
and refined little white girls rush into the «rms of a motherly 
negro nurse, black, corpulent, big-lipped, broad-nosed, and cover 
her spacious mouth with kisses? We may see this every day in 
Baltimore or Richmond, and it is no very uncommon sight in 
Boston and New York. We have seen black and white children 
sitting in perfect content side by side, in the same class at school, 
playing together, eating together, and no more regarding one 
another’s color than so many black and white lambs playing on 
a June morning upon the daisied slopes of a New 'lampshire 
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farm. Childhood, pure and unbiased, knows nothing of this re- 
pugnance. Like the measles, it is contagious, and some children 
easily catch it; but no child has it without catching. 

We observe, also, that the malady—if it is a malady—yields 
to treatment, and to the softening influences of time. Unless 
the reader is an exceptionally constituted person, he can recall to 
memory a period of his life when he shared this prejudice, per- 
haps even so far as to spell negro with a redundant letter. If he 
is one of those whose minds have been open to the better influ- 
ences shed abroad in this land during the last fifteen years, he 
feels it no more, and takes pleasure in showing that he does not. 
He would no more object to seeing at the theatre a family party 
of colored people in the next box to his own, than the fashionable 
world of Paris or London object to the same propinquity of a 
party of black East Indians. Many readers have seen East In- 
dians at the Grand Opera of Paris, and the Queen’s Theatre in 
London, whose color was much darker than that of most mulat- 
toes, and their countenances not as well-favored. There they sit 
in splendid array, in the dress-circle, close to the royal box, and 
no one objects; nor could many Europeans present be made to 
comprehend the nature or purport of an objection. And may 
we not say that, in the best circles of the Northern States, such a 
company of colored people as the Nashville singers would be as 
welcome as they recently were in the breakfast-room of Mrs. 
Gladstone? This state of feeling, which was once confined to 
the few choicest spirits, has spread to grades of being less exalted, 
and will probably continue to descend until, in the course of an- 
other quarter of a century, a black man with a pocket full of 
money will be allowed to lose it in a Saratoga gambling-house. 

It is remarkable how readily mankind in every age has accept- 
ed the notion of natural antipathy. No doubt, Pliny’s frequent 
recurrence to this subject, in that Cyclopedia of Ancic~* Igno- 
rance which he styled his “ Natural History,” was well pleasing to 
his readers. In all probability the people of Pompeii and Rome 
readily received his assertion of the special antipathy between the 
titmouse and the ass which causes the tiny bird to throw its eggs 
out of its nest at the sound of the ass’s bray. Pliny mentions, 
too, that between the oak and the olive there exists “a hatred so 
inveterate” that they will both die if transplanted near one an- 
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other; and between the cabbage and the vine there is such “a 
mortal feud” that a drunken man is made sober by eating cab- 
bage. But the most wonderful antipathia in Nature is that be- 
tween the diamond and the warm fresh" blood of a he-goat. The 
“indomitable power” of this antipathy will dissolve a substance 
which is “apt to break both anvils and hammers ;” and the pious 
philosopher, who was not one of those who saw any antipathia 
between science and religion, attributes the discovery of so amazing 
a fact “solely to the munificence of the gods.” He might well 
ask, “ What spirit of research, what accident, what conjecture,” 
could have set a mere mortal man upon the track of a truth so 
little to be suspected? The garrulous sage descants upon sym- 
pathia with the same unskeptical faith, not doubting, though 
much wondering at, the mysterious friendship existing between 
the parrot and the turtle-dove, the heron and the crow, the pea- 
cock and the pigeon, the water-bug and the leech. 

“We love to decorate our vices with fine names,” says Goethe, 
and this word antipathia has well served our turn. Curious is 
it to note a certain family likeness between the more noted hu- 
man antipathies, even in some trifling details of resemblance. 
The great historic antipathies have this in common: it is the in- 
jured party that is the object of aversion. This also: the qual- 
ities which most deeply stir repugnance are those which repug- 
nance itself tends to produce. Every loathsome quality which 
Christians and Mohammedans attribute to Jews is a natural con- 
sequence of the ill-treatment of which, for fifteen centuries, they 
have been the victims. The Italian Christian used to think that 
Nature had given to Jews the offensive odor which they brought 
with them from the wretched streets to which legalized intoler- 
ance for so many ages confined them; just as those Georgians, 
described so amusingly by Mrs. Kemble, fancied that colored 
people, living in log-hovels, had naturally a disagreeable smell too 
deep for soap-and-water. It would not be easy to convince a 
Mohammedan of Algiers, a Christian of Rome, or a “ cracker” 
of Mississippi, that the odor which they remark is simply the 
stench exhaled from the abodes of squalid poverty the world 
over—from the Irish cot, the Highland hut, the French, Italian, 
and Spanish hovel, as well as from the Ghetto at Rome, and the 
negro quarter of a rice-plantation. “Thorough ablutions and 
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change of linen,” as Mrs. Kemble observed, remove the objec- 
tion. The onion, moreover, is poverty’s spice-box and flavoring 
extract in every land where it grows, and this does not improve 
the odor that pervades poverty’s dwelling-place. There was a 
period in English history when the Welsh were the constant 


‘theme of ridicule (as the old caricatures and broad-sheets attest), 


and we perceive that the Welsh, too, were invested with an evil 
smell. 

Nothing, indeed, is more human than to conceive a physical 
antipathy toward the objects of contempt. Several American 
ladies, in the course of their travels in the East, have had oppor- 
tunities of observing the contemptuous loathing felt by Moham- 
medan women of the more bigoted class for Christians of their 
own sex. It puts this matter of antipathy in a new light to be 
the object of antipathy. Most salutary it would be for those 
Christian ladies, who still undervalue Jews, to take up their abode 
in one of the remoter towns of the Barbary states, and to be ex- 
posed for a time to the vituperative scorn of the women of the 
country. A distinguished party of New York ladies some time 
ago enjoyed this precious means of grace, and they will not soon 
forget the passion of contempt expressed in the countenaces of 
the Mohammedan women, when, at the close of the day, as the 
custom was, all the families of the neighborhood gathered upon 
the roofs. “Female dogs of Christians!” was ascertained to be 
the meaning of the words hissed at them from the next house. 
It would also be instructive to some white men of Charleston 
and New Orleans to sojourn awhile in those regions of the tropi- 
eal world, described by Mr. Darwin, where only dark skins are 
valued by the ladies, and no man can get a wife if he is so unfor- 
tunate as to be of a complexion a shade too light. 

Nothing nourishes these insensate antipathies so much as the 
misconceptions arising from our ignorance of a despised class. 
We naturally keep away from the objects of dislike. That bit- 
ter antipathy, for example, which existed from 1798 to 1805 be- 
tween the Democrats and the Federalists, and which infects the 
blood of some families now in the fourth generation, is in part 
explained by a single remark made bya public man of the time: 
“Members of different parties now cross the street to avoid 
speaking.” We have all been struck with the ignorance, as well 
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as with the entire, quiet contempt, shown by the Romans of the 
first century for the Christians. Dean Swift descants upon the 
dangerous ignorance and contempt manifested in his day by the 
Protestant Irish for the Catholic majority ; and there are now, as 
we are informed by a native, districts in the north of Ireland 
where a Presbyterian of Scotch lineage would as little think of 
giving his daughter in marriage to a young man of an Irish Cath- 
olic family as a gentleman of Louisiana would sanction the mar- 
riage of his son with an octoroon. On the other hand, the preju- 
dice felt by Dr. Johnson for the Scotch was a common feeling in 
England for ages; he merely retained it longer than most, and 
was cured of it, in a good degree, by the simple and obvious ex- 
pedient of going among them. These antipathies, we repeat, 
are all very much alike—Whig and Tory, Federalist and Demo- 
crat, Brahman and pariah, Spaniard and Moor, Mohammedan and 
Christian, Christian and Jew, Protestant and Catholic, Church- 
man and Dissenter, noblesse and peasant, Indian and squatter, 
white man and black man. We kick the worm far from us, away 
out into the dusty highway, and then despise the creature for 
squirming there dirty, miserable, and helpless. 

But, happily, these antipathies have one other trait in com- 
mon: they yield to better knowledge and juster human rela- 
tions. Compare the Jew in Cincinnati with the Jew in Moscow: 
he is a nobler being, because he lives no longer in an atmosphere 
of contempt. All over the world, even in India, even in Tur- 
key, even in China, we find that better knowledge makes better 
feeling, and begins to soften the prejudice of ages. 

The weightiest argument in the minds of Southern men of 
former times against any and every scheme of white and black 
living together as equals was the mental inferiority of the black 
man. Jefferson, for example, had a low opinion of the negro’s men- 
tal calibre. “ Never yet could I find,” he says, “that a black had ut- 
tered a thought above the level of plain narration,” nor composed 
anything in music beyond “a small catch;” nor carved a pipe- 
bowl into the likeness of a head, nor showed the least aptitude 
for drawing or architecture. It was this passage in his “ Notes 
on Virginia” that appears to have led a French author (M. Gré- 
goire) to compile a work, in 1808, on the “ Literature of the Ne- 
groes,” a copy of which he sent to Mr. Jefferson during his presi- 
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dency. The President, in acknowledging the gift, did not recede 
from his old opinion. “ But,” said he, “because Sir Isaac New- 
ton was superior to others in understanding, he was not therefore 
lord of the person or property of others.” Unfortunately, the 
bishop’s book possessed no value, because he omitted to ascertain 
whether his literary negroes were of pure cr mixed blood ; and 
his desire to make out a case for the negro made him blindly 
credulous. The colored poet, Phillis Wheatley, had her admirers 
a hundred years ago in Boston, where her volume can still occa- 
sionally be found. We have carefully looked over it, and cannot 
deny the justice of Jefferson’s remarks upon it. She was a poet 
very much as “ Blind Tom” is a musician, her verses being the 
merest echo of the common jingle of her day. She was a poet 
only as Christophe and Toussaint l’Ouverture (those colored cari- 
catures of Bonaparte) were generals and emperors. A fatal facil- 
ity of imitation stands in the way of this interesting race, and 
we cannot fairly deny that facts give support to the opinion of 
an inherent mental inferiority. It is ninety years since Jefferson 
published his “ Notes,” and we cannot yet name one negro of pure 
blood who has taken the first, the second, the third, or the tenth 
rank in business, politics, art, literature, scholarship, science, or 
philosophy. To the prisent hour the negro has contributed noth- 
ing to the intellectual resources of man. If he turns “negro 
minstrel,” he still imitates the white creators of that black art; 
and he has not composed one of the airs that have had popular 
success as negro melodies. 

We can say of him, however—what we cannot positively 
assert of our red brother—that he has shown himself capable of 
improvement. On the 8th of August next, four hundred and 
thirty-five years will have rolled away since the white man and 
the negro entered into familiar relations with one another on a 
large scale. The introduction occurred in 1444, at the Portuguese 
port of Lagos, soon after the dawn of a hot August day. Six of 
the great Prince Henry’s caravels had come in the day before 
from exploring the African coast, bringing home two hundred 
captives, who were now to be sold for the salvation of their souls 
and the profit of the mariners. The people of Lagos hurried 
out of town to the field where the sale and distribution were to 
take place. The captives were of all shades; but some of them, 
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as the Portuguese chronicler, Azurara, who witnessed the scene, 
reports, were “as black as moles, and so hideous in face and form 
as to suggest the idea that they were come from the lower re- 
gions.” They knew enough, even then, to love one another with 
tender devotion; for, when the time came for each purchaser to 
take away his own, a scene ensued which melted the heart of the 
historian. No one seems to have thought of keeping families to- 
gether, not even the prince, who was present on horseback, and 
magnanimously gave away on the spot the forty-six captives that 
fell to his share. He was of the very fiower of middle age 
virtue—much the noblest of Europeans then alive, if not the 
noblest man of his period; and it was directly through him that 
the negro came to serve and perplex our modern world. From his 
“ powerful horse” he looked down upon this scene, not unmoved, 
but never doubting the endless boon it was to these poor blacks 
to be brought within range of eternal salvation. “There was abun- 
dant tear-shedding,” Azurara reports, “ when the final separation 
came, and each proprietor took possession of his lot.” Fathers 
and sons rushed from different groups into one another’s embrace, 
and mothers threw themselves upon their infants and refused to 
give them up. The chronicler consoled himself by reflecting 
that this grief was but momentary compared with the endless 
joys of paradise thus made accessible to them; and he declares 
that he lived to see the children and grandchildren of those very 
captives, grown to maturity in Lagos, “as good and true Chris- 
tians as those who had descended, generation by generation, from 
persons who had been baptized at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian dispensation.” That was not saying much for them, perhaps ; 
for this devilish work went on, and upon the profits of it the 
expeditions were continued, which resulted at length in the sea- 
voyage to India and the discovery of a New World. 

As we are now in the fourteenth generation since that scene 
occurred at Lagos, we ought by this time to know something 
about the negro. Among the primitive races brought to our 
knowledge through Prince Henry the Navigator and his pupils, 
the negro alone has given us reason to think that he can receive 
a civilization based upon industry ; for he alone has shown him- 
self capable of industry. The Indian seems to be an irreclaim- 
able aristocrat. In war he is a soldier, in peace a sportsman ; 
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capable of long-continued and agonizing toil only when a bear is 
to be shot, or a game won, or an enemy hunted down. He wants 
a lordly waste of park around his abode ; he is a turner of night 
into day ; he will gamble away all he has; he can conquer any 
foe better than his own propensities. He has eloquence, dignity, 
pride, courage, and a sense of honor. He can calmly stand at 
the wrong end of a loaded gun. He can bear twelve hours’ 
roasting before a slow fire and not utter asound. Still better, 
traders on the frontier give him a year’s credit, and rarely lose 
by him. He dotes upon his children, and never strikes one of 
them when he is sober. He gets up late in the morning, sits 
long at dinner, delights in conversation, and surpasses in telling 
a story the most accomplished diner-out in Europe. Curiosity is 
one of his strongest feelings ; but such is the politeness of this 
wild noble that he will not ask a stranger his name or errand 
until he has given him food, and allowed him ample time for 
enjoying it. He can wait; he can control his countenance, his 
tongue, everything but an appetite that destroys him. So like 
is he to his brother aristocrats in the Old World, that we cannot 
but think of him sometimes when we read of their doings in the 
hunting-field, the gambling-saloon, and the race-ground. But 
the Indian of pure blood will not work ; and if you make him 
work he dies. He cannot receive our knowledge, for he is so 
credulous that a school is broken up if a medicine-man points a 
finger at the schoolmaster. In his heart he despises and abhors 
us, and would kill us all to-morrow if he could. 

The negro, on the contrary, has not an aristocratic fibre in his 
frame ; neither the virtues nor the vices of the aristrocrat are 
his. But he can work, he can love, and he can learn. He takes 
readily to the hoe and the spelling-book. He clings to the soil 
that bore him. He improved under slavery from generation to 
generation, and nowhere so rapidly as in the Southern States, for 
nowhere else was he treated so well as there. West Indian slavery 
was hell; Southern slavery was purgatory, that prepared him for 
the paradise of freedom. The negro did not come into civiliza- 
tion by the cabin-windows, but was tossed up on the forecastle, 
and has learned whatever he knows of the ropes by the rope’s end. 
He has learned a good deal about the ropes, little as he yet 
knows of the quadrant and the chronometer. 
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The South is most happy in possessing him ; for it is througl 
his assistance that there will be the grand agriculture in the 
Southern States which cannot flourish unless there is a class to 
labor and individuals to contrive. The Northern farmer is sur- 
rounded by conditions not favorable to his improvement, for his 
task is excessively hard, Nature is not gracious to him, and effi- 
cient aid is beyond his means. The Southern farmer, by the 
black man’s help, can be a “scholar and a gentleman,” and at the 
same time secure and elevate the black man’s life. 

The cruelest stroke ever dealt the negro, since the time when 
he was torn from his native land, was hurling him all unprepared 
into politics. If this was designed as revenge upon the master, 
it was a masterpiece of malign policy. This it is that keeps 
antipathy alive, and postpones the day when white man and 
black man, equals before the law, shall loyally coéperate in ex- 
tracting wealth and welfare from the Southern soil. Happily, 
we have not the choice whether gross ignorance sball be put out 
of politics, but only whether it shall be done by artifice, by vio- 
lence, or by law; our fellow-citizens of the South being unani- 
mously resolved not to submit to Tweedian government, which 
is knavery upheld by ignorance. Perhaps, through their resolute 
and temperate opposition, we, too, may rise to the height of sup- 
pressing the scallawag, and placing at the head of our cities and 
States their natural chiefs. When, in some fair and rational 
manner, undeveloped races and immature individuals have been 
withdrawn from the reach of the politician, with the glad con- 
sent of the industrious poor man, whose life has been made well- 
nigh insu; portable by their conjunction, we shall soon cease to 
hear of a color-line; and, i‘ any kind of antipathy remains, it 
will only be that which tends to the purity and dignity of both 
the races. 

James Parton. 








IX. 


THE EMPEROR HADRIAN AND CHRISTIANITY. 


I, 


Trasan’s health grew daily worse. He started for Rome, 
leaving the command of the army of Antioch to his cousin 
Hadrian, who was also his nephew by marriage. An internal 
inflammation obliged him to halt at Selinus (now Silinty), on 
the coast of Cilicia. He died at that place, on the 7th or 8th of 
August, a. p. 117, at the age of sixty-four. The situation was 
gloomy : the East was in open rebellion; the Mauritanians, the 
Britons, and the Sarmatians, were threatening to revolt ; Judea, 
conquered but still seething, boded a new outbreak. A some- 
what obscure intrigue, in which Plotina and Matidia appear to 
have been the leaders, gave the empire to Hadrian at this critical 
moment. 

The choice was a happy one. Hadrian was a man of doubt- 
ful morality, but he was a great ruler. Brilliant, intellectual, 
and eager, his breadth of mind exceeded that of any other of the 
Cesars. He did more to establish the empire than any ruler 
between Augustus and Diocletian. His administrative power 
was extraordinary. According to our modern standard, he gov- 
erned too much, but he governed well. He definitely organized 
the imperial government: he marks an important epoch in the 
history of Roman law. Up to his time the ruler’s house had 
been that of the first person in the state, consisting, like any 
other household, of slaves, freedmen, and private secretaries. 
Hadrian organized the palace ; it was necessary to be a knight in 
order to hold office there, and the servants of Ceesar’s household 
became functionaries. A distinct qualification was given to the 
permanent council of the sovereign, which consisted chiefly of 
men skilled in the law; the senators especially attached to the 
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government were already called comites ; business was transacted 
through officers who were in part constituted by the senate, 
and not directly by the will of the ruler. The government was 
still despotic, but it was a despotism analogous to that of the 
early French monarchy, tempered by councils, by comites, and 
by independent magistrates. The social improvement was still 
more important. A great and noble spirit of true liberality and 
humanity was apparent in everything ; the position of the slave 
received protection ; the condition of women was improved ; the 
excesses of paternal authority were restricted, and the lingering 
remains of human sacrifices were abolished. The emperor’s per- 
sonal character was in accordance with these reforms. He was 
full of affability to those beneath him, and would not permit his 
rank to deprive him of his highest pleasure—the right of pleasing 
others. 

He had, with all his faults, a ready, open, original mind. 
He loved Epictetus, and understood him, without, however, 
feeling compelled to follow all his precepts. Nothing escaped 
him ; he wished to be informed of everything. Free from the 
exclusiveness and prejudice which deprived the genuine Roman 
of any knowledge of the rest of the world, Hadrian had a taste 
for what was foreign, which he enjoyed and lightly criticised. 
He was especially attracted to the East. He saw and was amused 
by its impostures and charlatanism. He became acquainted 
with all its absurdities; he manufactured oracles, compounded 
antidotes, and ridiculed medicine. He was, like Nero, a man of 
letters, and an artist on the throne. His capacity fur painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, was surprising, and he composed 
pretty verses, but his taste was not pure; he had his favorite 
actors, and peculiar preferences. His learning, in fact, was super- 
ficial, his architecture theatrical. He accepted no religion, no 
philosophy, nor did he deny any of them. His fine powers of 
mind vacillated like a weathercock, the sport of every wind ; he 
may be judged by the graceful adieu to life which he muttered 
a few moments before his death : 


*“ Animula vagula, blandula ... .” 


All his researches ended in a jest, all his inquiries in a smile. 
Even the empire rendered him only half serious ; his easy, un- 
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constrained manner was that of the most variable and unstable 
man who ever lived. 

It was this habit of mind which made him tolerant. He did 
not annul the restrictive laws which, although not directly aimed 
at Christianity, kept it in constant antagonism ; he allowed them 
to be put in practice more than once, but their effect was weak- 
ened by his influence. In this respect he excelled Trajan, who, 
without being a philosopher, had a clearly-defined theory of 
government, and he was also superior to Antoninus and Marcus 
Aurelius, men of principle, who thought persecution justifiable. 
Hadrian’s lax morals were of service in this respect. It is char- 
acteristic of a monarch that his faults should be of more service 
to the commonwealth than his virtues. The levity of a mocking 
wit, of a crowned Lucian, who looked on life as an idle game, 
was more favorable to liberty than the earnest gravity and high 
morality of accomplished emperors. 

It was Hadrian’s first care to modify the troublesome inheri- 
tance he had received from Trajan. Hadrian was a distinguished 
military writer, but not a military leader. He clearly perceived 
the impossibility of retaining the newly-conquered provinces, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, and he abandoned them. 
It was, indeed, a solemn hour in which the Roman eagles re- 
treated for the first time, and the Roman Empire admitted that 
she had gone too far; but the action was wise. Parthia, as well 
as Germany, was inaccessible to the Romans. Great expeditions, 
like those of Crassus, of Trajan, and of Julian, all failed, while 
expeditions of a more limited scope attained their object, as in 
the case of Lucius Verus and Septinius Severus, who did not 
attempt to overthrow the Parthian Empire, but only to detach 
from it the tributary provinces which were nearest to the Roman 
Empire. A withdrawal so humiliating to the pride of Rome was 
rendered doubly difficult by the uncertainty which brooded over 
Hadrian’s adoption by Trajan. Lucius Quietus and Martius 
Turbo derived a title almost as valid as his own from the last 
commissions they had held. Quietus was killed, and it may be 
assumed that the Jews, ever on the watch for evidence of the 
vengeance of Heaven in the death of their enemies, saw in his 
tragical end a punishment of the evil his savage ferocity had 
brought upon them. 
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It was a whole year before Hadrian retrrned to Rome, so 
that he at once adopted the vagrant habits which made his reign 
a perpetual tour through the provinces of the empire. He de- 
voted the following year, fertile in constitutional reforms, to the 
gravest cares of administration, and then set out on a tour in 
which he visited successively Gaul, the banks of the Rhine, 
Britain, Spain, Mauritania, and Carthage. This variety and his 
antiquarian tastes led him to indulge the fancy of : ecoming the 
founder of cities, and the restorer of ancient remains. Besides, 
he wished to avoid the reaction of garrison-life for his soldiers, 
and he found occupation for them in great public works. This 
prompted the innumerable constructions which date from Ha- 
drian’s reign—roads, harbors, theatres, and temples. He was 
surrounded by a crowd of architects, engineers, and artists, dis- 
ciplined like a legion. Everything in the provinces which he 
visited was renewed and infused with fresh life. At the em- 
peror’s suggestion companies were formed to collect funds for 
these great works, in which the state usually took shares. If a 
town were in any degree famous, if it had been mentioned by 
classical authors, it was sure to be restored by the antiquarian 
Cesar. It was for this reason that he embellished Carthage and 
added a new quarter to it; on every side, towns which had dis- 
appeared, or had fallen from their ancient grandeur, arose from 
their ruins and were called Colonia 4lia Hadriana. 

After a short stay at Rome, where he caused a smaller area to 
be inclosed by the pomerium, he set out in the course of the 
year 121 on a much longer journey, which lasted for four years 
and a half, since he traveled all through the East. This journey 
was even more successful than the former one. It was as if the 
old world was restored to life beneath the steps of a beneficent 
god. Hadrian, who was remarkably well acquainted with ancient 
history, wished to see everything, he was interested in everything, 
and desired to restore all to its former condition. Men sought 
to please him by reviving the lost arts: a Neo-Egyptian style 
came into vogue, and a Neo-Pheenician style was also attempted ; 
cities began once more to put Pheenician legends on their coins. 
Philosophers, rhetoricians, and critics, flocked around Hadrian, 
who seemed to be another Nero, without his madness. The 
revival of a number of ancient and extinct civilizations was at- 
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tempted, not practically, but in the writings of archeologists and 
historians. It was in this way that Herennius Philo of Byblos 
tried, probably at the direct instigation of the emperor, to discover 
the ancient Pheenicia. Feasts, called Hadrian games, were reinsti- 
tuted by the Greeks, recalling for the last time the brilliant side 
of their former life ; it was like a general revival of the ancient 
world ; every country included in the great Roman Empire found 
once more its title to nobility and clung to it. The study of this 
singular spectacle recalls the sort of resurrection of the dead 
which took place in our own age when, in a moment of universal 
benevolence, everything was restored, Gothic churches were re- 
built, pilgrimages fallen into disuse were reéstablished, feast-days 
and ancient usages were once more observed. 

Hadrian, whose culture was Greek rather than Roman, fa- 
vored this eclectic movement, and largely contributed to it. His 
work in Asia Minor was truly wonderful. Cyzica, Nicaea, and 
Nicomedia, were restored by his efforts; temples of the finest 
architecture are an undying memorial of the cultured ruler who 
seemed to desire that the renewal of the world’s youth should 
date from his era. Nor was Syria less favored. It was owing 
to him that Antioch and Daphne became the most delightful 
abodes in the world; every combination of picturesque archi- 
tecture, all the fancies of landscape-gardening, and marvels of 
hydraulic power, were lavished upon it. Palmyra itself was par- 
tially restored by this imperial architect, and it received, in com- 
mon with many other cities, the name of Hadrianopolis. 

The world had never been so full of enjoyment and hope. 
There was scarcely a foreboding of the barbarians beyond the 
Rhine and the Danube. The emperor’s liberal spirit diffused 
a general sense of ease. The Jews themselves were divided. 
Those who inhabited the villages to the south of Jerusalem were 
possessed with gloomy rage. They had but one idea—to restore 
by force the city they were forbidden to enter, and to render its 
former honors to the hill chosen of God. As for the more 
moderate sects, and especially the survivors of those who had 
suffered in Egypt under Trajan, who were half Christian and 
Essenian, they had at first no dislike to Hadrian. They were 
able to fancy that he had condemned Quietus to death as the 
punishment of his cruelties toward the Jews. They could enter- 
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tain the hope of seeing the eclectic emperor undertake the res- 
toration of Israel as one whim among so many others. A pious 
Alexandrian attempted to inculcate these ideas in the form al- 
ready consecrated hy success. He assumed that a sibyl, the sister 
of Isis, had had obscure intimations of the trials reserved for 
these later ages. 


Il. 


Tue hatred of Rome is at once declared: “O virgin, tender 
and luxurious daughter of Rome, degraded to the rank of a slave 
drunk with wine, for what a marriage art thou reserved! How 
often shall a harsh mistress tear thy soft hair!” The author, at 
once Jewish and Christian, regards Rome as the natural enemy 
of the saints. Hadrian alone obtains from him the tribute of a 
genuine admiration. After enumerating the Roman emperors, 
from Julius Ceesar to Trajan, by means of the ambigorical pro- 
cess of the ghemabria, the sibyl sees the advent on the throne of 
“a man with a silver head, whose name shall be that of a sea. 
None shall equal his perfection, and he shall know all things. 
It is in thy reign, O excellent, exalted, and brilliant ruler, and 
in that of thy offspring, that the things I am about to tell shall 
take place.” 

The sibyl, according to custom, went on to reveal the most 
sombre images: all scourges were let loose together, and men 
became wholly evil. These were the throes which gave birth to 
the Messiah. Nero, who had been dead for fifty years, was still 
a nightmare to the author. This terrible serpent, this actor and 
murderer of his kindred, the slayer of the chosen people, the 
kindler of endless wars, would come to equal himself to God. 
After withdrawing to the land of the Medes and Persians, he 
- brooded over the darkest schemes. Transported through the air 
by the Fates, he will soon return to be the scourge of the West. 
The author sends forth a still more furious invective against 
Rome: “Irritable, perverse, reserved for the direst fate, the be- 
ginning and end of all suffering, since it is in thy bosom that 
creation continually perishes and is reborn, source of evil, scourge, 
the point in which mortals cease to be, what man has ever loved 
thee? Who does not detest thee in his heart? What dethroned 
king has ended his life in peace in thy midst? The world has 
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been changed through thee in its inmost recesses... . For- 
merly there was in the heart of humanity the brilliant sunlight, 
the radiance of the prophetic spirit, which brought sustenance 
and life to all. Thou hast destroyed these good things. For 
this cause, O arrogant mistress, origin and cause of the greatest 
evils, the sword and destruction shall fall upon thee in that day. 
Listen, then, O scourge of men, to the harsh voice which pre- 
dicts thy ill-fortune.” 

A divine race of blessed Jews sent from heaven were to in- 
habit Jerusalem, which was to extend from its present site to 
Jaffa, and was to be raised to the clouds. There were to be no 
more trumpets, no more wars; on every side everlasting trophies 
should arise, trophies to celebrate the victory over evil: “Then 
shall descend from heaven a marvelous man, who has stretched 
forth his arms on a fruitful tree: he who is best among Hebrews, 
who formerly caused the sun to stand still by his noble words 
and holy life.” By this Jesus is undoubtedly meant, allegorical- 
ly representing, in his crucifixion, Moses with his hands stretched 
out, and Joshua. 

“Cease now to tear thy heart, daughter of a divine race, pre- 
cious one, beloved flower, light of beauty, exquisite plant, cher- 
ished germ, gracious and fair city of Judea, ever filled with the 
sound of inspired hymns. The impure foot of the Greeks, 
whose hearts have plotted against thee, shall no more press thy 
soil: thou shalt be surrounded by the homage of thy children, 
who will prepare a table in accordance with the sacred oracles, 
with sacrifices of every kind, and pious prayers. Then shall the 
just, who have suffered the torments of anguish, enjoy more 
happiness than the evil they have endured. Those, on the other 
hand, who have uttered sacrilegious blasphemies against Heaven, 
shall be constrained to hide themselves in silence until the face 
of the world be changed. The clouds will rain fire; men shall 
no more gather in the sweet fruits of the earth: there shall be 
neither seed-time nor labor until men recognize the supreme, 
immortal, eternal God, until they cease to worship corruptible 
things, dogs and vultures, to which Egypt has offered the homage 
of profane mouths and senseless lips. The sacred land of the 
Hebrews shall alone bring forth the things refused to other men: 
rivers of honey shall flow from rocks and springs, ambrosial milk 
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shall be poured forth for the just, who have trusted with ardent 
piety and living faith in one God, Father of all, sole and su- 
preme.” 

At last the fugitive parricide, whose coming has been three 
times foretold, appears upon the scene. He is a monster who 
deluges the earth with blood. He takes the city of Rome and 
kindles such a conflagration there as was never seen before. A 
general destruction follows: all the kings and nobles perish, and 
this is all to prepare for the peace of the righteous, that is to say, 
of Jews and Christians. The author’s joy in the ruin of Rome 
breaks forth for the third time: “ Parricides, lay aside your 
haughtiness and guilty pride, ye who have reserved children for 
your dishonorable caresses, who have exposed pure damsels to 
violence and contempt. .. . Be silent, ill-fated and evil city, 
once full of laughter. The sacred virgins shall no more find 
within thee the divine fire which they foster, for the fire so care- 
fully preserved was extinguished, when I beheld for the second 
time the overthrow of another temple—the temple of everlasting 
beauty, the abiding sanctuary of God, built by the saints and 
incorruptible forever, which was burned by defiled hands. It is 
no god of common clay which this people worship: it is no mar- 
ble image, fashioned by a clever workman ; nor do they bow down 
before gold which leads the soul astray. They honor with sacri- 
fices and hecatombs the great God by whose breath all things 
have their being.” 

A chosen man, the Messiah, descends from heaven, over- 
throws the heathen, rebuilds the beloved city of God, which 
shines more brightly than the sun, establishes a temple there, and 
a lofty tower, rising to the clouds, so that all the faithful may see 
the glory of God. The sites of ancient civilization, Babyion, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, successively disappear; the colossal 
buildings of Egypt in particular are overthrown and strewed upon 
the ground ; but one of her priests, clothed in linen vestments, 
converts his companions, and causes them to forsake their old 
rites and build a temple to the true God. This does not arrest 
the end of the ancient world. The constellations are dashed 
against each other; the heavenly bodies fall on the earth, and 
leave the sky untenanted. 

In Hadrian’s reign, therefore, there remained a handful of 
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pious monotheists in Egypt, who held the Hebrews to be the 
specially righteous and holy people; in whose eyes the destruc- 
tion of the temple at Jerusalem was an unpardonable sin, and 
the true cause of the ruin of the Roman Empire. These men 
cherished a feeling of hatred and bitterness toward the Flavii; 
they hoped for the restoration of the temple and of Jerusalem ; 
they thought of the Messiah as of a man chosen of God, and saw 
the Messiah in Jesus, and they read the Apocalypse of John. 
Egypt has long accustomed us to peculiarities in Jewish and 
Christian history ; its development in this respect was not syn- 
chronous with that of the rest of the world. Such expressions as 
we have just cited would not find an echo, either in pure Judaism, 
or in the writings of St. Paul. Judea would not have consented, 
even for an hour, to regard Hadrian as the best of men, and to 
found such hopes upon him. 


It. 


When traveling in Syria, Hadrian saw the former site of 
Jerusalem. For the last fifty-two years the city had been sitting 
desolate, with nothing to be seen but a heap of huge, displaced 
blocks thrown one upon another. Some groups of mean dwell- 
ings, Christian for the most part, were all that marked the outline 
of the top of Sion. The site of the temple was filled with jack- 
als. On one occasion, when Rabbi Aquila made a pilgrimage 
thither with some of his companions, one of these animals es- 
caped from its hole and disturbed their prayer. 

These ruins inspired Hadrian with the sentiment aroused by 
all ruins—the desire of rebuilding the ruined city, of colonizing 
it, of giving to it his own name, or that of his family. In this 
way Judea might be cultivated again. Jerusalem, when it wes 
once more a stronghold in the hands of the Romans, must serve 
to keep the Jewish population in check. Since all the Syrian 
towns—Gerazus, Damascus, Gaza, ana Petra—were rebuilt in the 
Roman style, were beginning new eras, and adopting the name of 
this errant god, Jerusalem was too famous to be the exception to 
this historical revival and universal renovation. 

It is probable that if the Jews had been less consistent to 
their ideal, if there had been among them some Philo of Byblos 
to represent the past history of the Jews as simply a glorious and 
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interesting variety amid the several literatures, religions, and 
philosophies of humanity, the inquiring and intelligent Hadrian 
would have been delighted, and would have rebuilt the temple, 
not precisely in the way the Jewish doctors wished, but in his 
eclectic fashion, as an admirer of ancient religions. The Talmud 
is full of Hadrian’s conversations with celebrated rabbis, conver- 
sations which are certainly fictitious, but which are in harmony 
with the emperor’s character as a wit, a converser, an inquirer, 
curious about strange matters, eager to know everything, if only 
to turn it into ridicule. But toleration is the greatest offense to 
the dogmatic. In this respect the Jews were like the enthusiastic 
Catholics of our day. The strength of their convictions does not 
allow them to take a reasonable share: they claim the whole. It 
is an insult to the religion which is held to be the one truth to be 
treated as a sect among so many others: it is better to be pro- 
scribed and persecuted, for this violence is a sign of its divine 
origin. Persecution is pleasing to believers, who find in the fact 
that they are hated of men a sign of revealed truth, since the 
wickedness of man is naturally opposed to this truth. 

There is no proof that Hadrian, when he desired to rebuild 
Jerusalem, took counsel with the Jews, or sought to put himself 
in agreement with them. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
he had anything to do with the Christians of Palestine, who had 
less to distinguish them outwardly from the Jews than the Chris- 
tians of other countries. To the Christians the prophecies of 
Jesus would have been falsified by the rebuilding of the temple. 
The Jews, on the contrary, all looked forward to its restoration. 
Judaism, without the temple of Jahveh, seemed to be a brief 
anarchy. Usages which assumed that the temple was still stand- 
ing were retained. The tithes were still paid to the priests: the 
precepts of Levitical purity were still strictly observed ; the obliga- 
tory sacrifices were only in abeyance until the temple should be 
rebuilt. But its restoration could be effected by the Jews alone ; 
the least omission of the form prescribed by the law would have 
sufficed to call forth the ery of sacrilege. It seemed better, in the 
opinion of pious Israelites, that wild beasts should inhabit the sane- 
tuary than that its restoration shoald be due to a profane mocker, 
who, after having rebuilt it, would not have failed to utter an 
epigram on the strange gods whose altars he had restored. 
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Jerusalem seemed to the Jews hardly less sacred than the 
temple. Indeed, the two were scarcely distinguished, and from 
that time the city was called Beth Hamigdas. The Hasidim 
were furious when they learned that the city of God was to be 
rebuilt without them. The massacres of Quietus and Turbo had 
only just occurred. An extraordinary terror brooded over the 
Jews; resistance was impossible ; yet from that time a revolution 
more terrible than those which had preceded it seemed to be at 
hand. 

It was probably in a. p. 122 that Hadrian issued his orders, 
and the restoration was begun. The new population was chiefly 
composed of discharged soldiers and foreigners. Doubtless there 
was no occasion for expelling the Jews, since their own senti- 
ments sufficed to make them avoid the city. On the other hand, 
the Choistians appear to have returned to the city with some 
eagerness as soon as it was habitable. The new town was divided 
into seven quarters, each directed by an amphidarch. The im- 
mense foundations of the temple, which were still in existence, 
suggested that site for the principal temple of the new city. 
Hadrian was careful that the temples erected in the Eastern prov- 
inces should recall the worship of Rome and the bond between 
the provinces and the metropolis. In order to indicate Rome’s 
triumph over a local worship, the temple was dedicated to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, the supreme god in Rome, whose attitude and solemn 
bearing were suggestive of Jahveh, and to whom the Jews had 
paid tribute since Vespasian’s time. The building had four col- 
umns ; and, like most of the temples erected in Syria in Hadrian’s 
time, the front entablature was interrupted by an arcade, beneath 
which the god’s colossal statue was placed. 

The founder of the colony enforced the worship of Venus as 
well as of Jupiter. Hadrian caused temples dedicated to this 
tutelary divinity of Rome to be erected everywhere, and the 
most important of those built by himself was the great temple of 
Venus and Rome, of which the remains may still be seen near the 
Coliseum. It was natural that Jerusalem should have its temple 
of Venus and Rome beside the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
It so chanced that this second temple was not far from Golgotha. 
This afterward gave the Christians cause for singular reflections. 
The neighborhood of the two sites seemed to them an offense to 
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Christianity, which was certainly undesigned by Hadrian. The 
work made slow progress, and when Hadrian resumed his journey 
to the West, two years later, the new Colonia 4lia Capitolina 
was more of an intention than a reality. 

For a long while there was a singular rumor in circulation 
among the Christians, to the effect that a Greek from Sinope, 
named Aquila, who had been appointed overseer of the works 
for rebuilding Alia by Hadrian, became acquainted with some 
disciples of the apostles at Jerusalem, and was so struck by their 
piety and miracles that he demanded baptism. But a change in 
morals did not follow that of faith. Aquila was addicted to the 
follies of judicial astronomy; he cast his horoscope daily, and 
passed for a man of the highest learning in these matters. The 
Christians disapproved of such practices; the leaders of the 
Church remonstrated with their new convert, who disregarded 
the opinion of the Church, and continued obstinate. Astrology 
involved him in serious errors concerning destiny and fate. This 
irregular genius wished to unite things incompatible with each 
other, and the Church declared him to be unworthy of salvation, 
and expelled him from the community, which he deeply resented. 
His relations with Hadrian may account for that emperor’s special 
acquaintance with the Christian rites. 


IV. 


Toteration prevailed at this time. Colleges and religious 
societies were everywhere increasing in number. In a. p. 124 
the emperor received a letter from Quintus Licinius Silvanus 
Granianus, Proconsul of Asia, written in a spirit resembling that 
which dictated Pliny’s fine letter from a virtuous man. The- 
more earnest Roman officials were averse to a procedure which 
implied that guilt was involved in the very name men bore. 
Granianus showed the injustice of condemning the Christians on 
vague rumors, which sprang from the popular imagination, al- 
though they were convicted of no crime except of their profes- 
sion of Christianity. When the allotment of consular provinces 
took place soon afterward, Granianus was succeeded by Caius 
Minicius Fundanus, a philosopher and distinguished man of let- 
ters, and a friend of Pliny and Plutarch, who appears as a speaker 
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in one of his philosophic dialogues. Hadrian replied to Fundanus 
by the following rescript : * 


“ A. Mrnicrus Funpanvs: I have received the letter addressed 
to me by your illustrious predecessor, Licinius Granianus. It ap- 
pears to me that the matter cannot be left without inquiry, lest 
people otherwise peaceable may be disquieted, and a way may be 
opened to sycophants. If, therefore, the inhabitants of your prov- 
ince have, as they assert, any substantial accusation against the 
Christians, and if they can prove their accusation before the tribunal, 
let them pursue the legal course, and not be satisfied with questions 
and tumultuous cries. It would be far better to investigate any 
accusation brought before you. If a prosecutor comes forward to 
prove that the Christians do anything contrary to the laws, give 
sentence according to the seriousness of the offense. But, again, by 
Hercules, if any one makes this a pretext for calumnies, be observant 
of such a misdeed, and punish him severely ! ” 


Hadrian seems to have replied in the same manner to other 
inquiries of the same kind. Men were denounced everywhere : 
the trade was profitable, since the informer received part of the 
goods of the condemned man. In Asia especially the provincial 
gatherings, which included games, usually ended with executions. 
The mob nearly always demanded the death of some unfortunate 
victims to crown the feast. The emperor opposed these cruelties 
as far as he could; the laws of the empire were really in fault, 
since they gave substance to vague accusations which the caprice 
of the multitude interpreted as they pleased. 

Hadrian passed the winter of 125-126 at Athens, and it was 
in this meeting-place of all men of culture that he felt the keen- 
est enjoyment. Greece had become a kind of plaything with 
which the Roman men of letters amused themselves. Reassured 
as to its political consequences, they assumed the liberality which 
cost them nothing by restoring the Pnyx, the assembly of the 
people, the Areopagus; they erected statues to the great men of 
old, they attempted to replace the old constitutions, to reproduce 

* Several critics have raised objections to the authenticity of this letter. Ha- 
drian’s rescript ha. aot the same warrant for its authenticity as Pliny’s letter, since 
it does not appear in heathen records. In order to make it equally authentic, we 
should have the official -ecord of Hadrian’s letters respecting his government, and 


it should include the latter to Minicius Fundanus. Yet we have good reasons for 
regarding this document as authentic, 
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Panhellenism, and the confederation of cities with a semblance of 
freedom. Athens was the centre of these childish attempts. En- 
lightened Meecenases were not wanting—Herod Atticus in par- 
ticular, one of the most intellectual men of his time, and the 
Philopappi, the last descendants of the kings of Comagenis and 
of the Selencidz, who erected a monument on the Museum Hill 
which is still extant. Hadrian was quite in his element in this 
circle of teachers, philosophers, and men of genius. His vanity, 
his talents, his taste for brilliant conversation, were gratified when 
he was surrounded by congenial companions whom he honored 
by placing himself on a level with them, although he did not really 
renounce any of his prerogatives. He was an able opponent, and 
imagined that the success which he always obtained in argument 
was only due to his personal qualities. Those were to be pitied 
who offended him, or who were victorious in the argument. His 
latent resemblance to Nero, however ably concealed, was then 
revealed. He founded an incalculable number of chairs, and he 
was equally lavish in literary pensions. He gravely assumed the 
titles of archon and agonothetes. He himself made a constitution 
for Athens, combining the laws of Solon and those of Draco in 
equal doses, and he wished to see if it could work. The city was 
wholly restored. The temple of Olympian Jupiter, near the 
llissus, which had been begun by Pisistratus, was one of the 
marvels of the world; it was now completed, and the emperor 
assumed the title of the Olympian. Within the city, a vast 
square, consisting of temples, porticoes, gymnasia, and places for 
public instruction, date from Hadrian’s time. These are far from 
possessing the perfection of the Acropolis; but they exceed all 
which preceded them in rare marbles and rich decorations. A 
central Pantheon contained the catalogue of the temples built, 
repaired, or decorated by Hadrian, and of the gifts bestowed both 
on Greek and barbarian cities. On an arch which is still extant, 
Hadrian was compared to Theseus, and one quarter of Athens 
received the name of Hadrianopolis. 

Hadrian’s intellectual activity was sincere, but he lacked the 
scientific spirit. All questions, divine and human, were discussed 
in these reunions of sophists; none was resolved. It does not 
appear that rationalism was completely accepted, and in Greece 
the emperor was regarded as a very religious und even supersti- 
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tious man. He chose to be initiated in the mysteries of Eleusis. 
It was paganism, in fact, which benefited from his course of 
action, although, since liberty of discussion is good in itself, it 
had some good results. His secretary, Phlegon, may have had a 
certain acquaintance with the legend of Jesus. The wide devel- 
opment of the spirit of controversy under Hadrian gave rise to a 
new species of Christian literature, which was about to throw a 
vivid light on the coming age. 


Vv. 


Curistiantry, preached at Athens seventy-two years before, 
had borne fruit there. The church at Athens had not the con- 
tinuity and stability of some other churches; it was its special 
characteristic to produce individual Christian thinkers, and the 
apologetic art had its origin at Athens. 

Several of those men distinguished as “philosophers” had 
accepted the teaching of Jesus. The name of philosopher indi- 
cated a serious demeanor and a peculiar dress, a sort of cloak, 
which exposed its wearers, sometimes to ridicule, but more often 
to the respectful homage of passers-by. The philosophers who 
embraced Christianity did not abandon their designation and 
dress, and this led to the formation of a class of Christians hith- 
erto unknown. Since they were authors and orators by profes- 
sion, these converted philosophers at once became the doctors and 
controversialists of the sect. Versed in Greek culture, they had 
a greater aptitude for reasoning and argument than the purely 
apostolic preachers. It is a solemn moment which marks the 
advent_of full consciousness. From that time, Christianity had 
its advocates; they argued, and were met hy argument. The 
government saw that they were of greater importance than devout 
and simple men of Eastern superstition. Until now, Christianity 
had not directly appealed to Rome to deliver it from the false 
position in which it was placed. None of the preceding em- 
perors had provoked such explanations by their character, since 
the petition would undoubtedly have been rejected, and no one 
would have read it. Hadrian’s inquisitive temper and open mind, 
the thought that he would be pleased by hearing of some new 
fact or argument, encouraged overtures which would have been 
purposeless in Trajan’s time. Combined with this belief, there 
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was an aristocratic feeling, flattering alike to the ruler and the 
apologist. Christianity had already begun to display the policy 
which she has constantly pursued since the fourth century, and 
which consists in treating with sovereigns above the heads of the 
people. “ We are willing to enter into controversy with you, but 
the common people are not entitled to hear our reasons.” 

The first attempt of the kind was the work of one Quadratus, 
a man of importance in the third generation of Christians, and 
who was even asserted to have been a disciple of the apostles. 
Quadratus presented an Apology for Christianity to the emperor, 
which has perished, but it was highly esteemed in the early ages. 
He complained of the suspicions cast on the faithful by “evil 
men,” and proved that their faith could hurt no one. He went 
further, and attempted to convert Hadrian by arguments drawn 
from the miracles of Jesus. Quadratus asserted that some of the 
men who had been healed or raised from the dead by Jesus were 
still living. Hadrian would certainly have been pleased to see 
some of these venerable centenarians, and his freedman, Phle- 
gon, might have made use of them in his treatise on “ Cases of 
Longevity,” but he would not have been convinced. He had 
witnessed many miracles, and had only drawn from them the 
conclusion that there are an infinite number of incredible things ‘ 
in the world. Phlegon, in his teratological researches, had intro- 
duced several of the miracles of Jesus, and Hadrian must cer- 
tainly have conversed with him sometimes on the subject. 

Another Apology, of which Aristides, an Athenian philoso- 
pher and a convert to Christianity, was the author, was also pre- 
sented to Hadrian. We know nothing about it, except that it 
was held in the same estimation as the treatise by Quadratus. 
Those who read it admired the wit and eloquence of the author, 
and the good use he made of passages from pagan philosophers 
in order to prove the truth of the doctrine of Jesus. 

These writings were striking from their novelty, and must 
have had some effect on the emperor. Singular notions respect- 
ing religion crossed his mind, and he seems more than once to 
have shown symptoms of genuine respect for Christianity. He 
ordered the erection of a number of temples or basilicas, of which 
the inscription and object are not distinctly known. These tem- 
ples or basilicas, which remain incomplete or undedicated, only 
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bear the name of Hadrian. Destitute of images as tie temples 
are, it seems credible that they were so built by Hadrian’s express 
desire. In the third century, when Alexander Severus really 
wished to build a temple to Christ, the Christians diffused the 
idea that Hadrian had wished to do the same, and that the JZa- 
driana ought to contribute to the installation of the new wor- 
ship. They asserted that Hadrian only stopped short after he 
had consulted the sacred oracles, which declared that if such a 
temple were built the world would become Christian, so that the 
other temples would be deserted. Several of the Hadriana, 
particularly those of Tiberias and Alexandria, were in fact used 
as churches in the fourth century. 

Even Hadrian’s relations with Antinous became a theme for 
Christian apology. Such a monstrous act seemed to be the cul- 
minating point of the reign of Satan. This }ast demon, of whom 
every one had heard, was employed to overthrow the other gods, 
which were more ancient and less easy to reach. Hadrian’s era 
was subsequently regarded as the luminous apex of a splendid 
epoch, in which the truth of Christianity was manifest to all eyes. 
There was a feeling of attachment to the ruler whose good and 
bad qualities alike had had such favorable results. Men did not 
forget his immorality, his superstitions, his initiation into impure 
mysteries; but, in spite of all these things, Hadrian, at any rate 
in the estimation of some of the Christians, was regarded as an 
earnest man, endowed with rare virtues, who devoted the last 
and finest part of his life to mankind. 


Ernest RENAN. 

















X. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1—A Popular History of the United States. Vols. 1. and Il By 
WruuuMm Cutten Bryant and Sipney Howarp Gay. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1876-78. 


TuHEsE are very handsome volumes. In typography, paper, 
binding, and especially in pictorial illustration, they are all that the 
public can desire. 

The style in which the work is got up, together with the title, 
“ A Popular History,” would lead one to suppose at first that it is 
no more than a compilation similar to many compends, of which 
the matter is borrowed from existing histories ; for example, that 
pictorial history of the United States which came about twenty- 
five years ago from the pen of the late Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, who 
had gained respect and popularity under the nom de plume of 
Peter Paxiey. It would be a great mistake, however; to rank the 
present history with such popular publications. Mr. Bryant, in his 
preface to the first volume, informs us that “it is not the authors’ 
design to treat their subject as is done in these compends. Unlike 
these, their work is not a compilation from histories already writ- 
ten, but in its narrative of events, and its representation of the 
state of the country at different epochs, it has derived its materials, 
through independent research, from original sources.” And Mr. 
Gay, in his preface to the second volume, which has appeared two 
years after the first, repeats the assurance that “it was not meant, 
by the use of the term popular, to imply, as is so often the case, 
that this was to be a merely superficial work—a compilation of 
other general histories. Its purpose is to commend it, by its meth- 
od, its treatment, the historical aspects to be presented, to the pop- 
ular reader—that large class in this country who seek repose and 
recreation in general literary culture, but with whom literature is 
not the business of life. But by no means is it intended to sacri- 
fice to that purpose either accuracy or comprehensiveness ; nor to 
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disregard the approbation of the few, who are learned in history, 
and whose judgment upon a work of this sort is the test of real 
value, in the attempt to write an entertaining narrative.” We 
most willingly acknowledge that these promises have been fairly 
fulfilled. The narrative is entertaining and the style attractive. . 
What share Mr. Bryant had in the writing of the history, we can 
only infer from the work and its prefaces. It would appear that 
he revised the proof-sheets, which, considering his long experience 
in such work, was no small advantage ; but there is no evidence 
that he actually wrote more than the preface to the whole history— 
an instructive essay on the abolition of slavery. This, however, 
with his general superintendence of the work, may justify the ap- 
pearance of his very attractive name on the title-pages and the 
backs of the volumes. Perhaps Mr. Bryant’s collaborator depended 
a little too much on his trained critical eye, for, along with general 
excellence, the books present instances of carelessness which ought 
to be amended in a second edition. Mr, Gay will forgive us, 
even if he is not thankful to us, for noting a few errors in state- 
ment, mistakes in grammar, and obscurities in expression, which 
will show him the necessity of greater care in the production of 
the first reprint. The work is too valuable to remain dormant. 
Many a reissue will undoubtedly be demanded. 

At page 33, vol. i., line nine, it is said that, “early in 1623, 
Gorges for the first time got a special grant for himself from the 
company, of which he was so indefatigable a member.” The date 
of Gorges’s patent was August 10, 1622 (see Bancroft, vol. i., page 
328). At page 336, vol. i., line ten, we find, “In 1631, when the 
settlements in Laconia on the Piscataqua were eight years old, 
Mason and Gorges divided their grant,” etc. This partition was 
made in 1629 (see Hildreth, vol. i., page 200). At page 490, vol. 
i., line two, it is said that the whole number of assembled emi- 
grants, including servants and laborers, was nearly or not quite 
three hundred. The number should be two hundred (see Ban- 
croft, vol. i., page 245). So much for examples of error in state- 
ment ; are they the result of independent investigation? For 
instances of mistakes in grammar the following will suffice. Vol. 
i, page 502, line four: “The chief of the surviving Virginians 
seem to have been held by the Maryland officers for trial; the 
captured boat [seem] to have been carried to St. Mary’s.” Vol. 
i., page 431, line three: “ No man or woman, son or daughter, 
man-servant or maid-servant, could leave a patroon’s service during 
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the time they had agreed to remain; ” reminding us of such speeches 
as this: “Every passenger must show their tickets as they go 
ashore!” Obscurity or inelegance of expression occurs on page 
458, vol. i., at the top: “Even at the outposts of Fort Amsterdam 
men were wounded by the shots of the lurking savages, who might, 
had they known their own power, have exterminated the whites, 
who, in the universal terror, were almost incapable of resistance.” 
On page 7 of Mr. Gay’s preface, at the top: “We have received 
still further and constant aid from the latter gentleman, in Aelp in 
the selection and arrangement of illustrations,” ete. ; on page 2, 
vol. ii., line twenty-five : “ The: problem was simplified, for a time 
at least, to how these heathen could be most easily and most effect- 
ually killed ;” on page 10, vol. ii., second line from bottom: “ Some 
of the Puritans held that, as certainly as they were the special care 
of Heaven, so, as unquestionably, the Indians were the children of 
the devil ;” and on page 575, vol. ii., line three: “On this plate 
he inscribed, he asserted the right of Queen Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors to that kingdom,” etc. But these cases of carelessness are 
enough for illustration. We have marked many more. Our al- 
lotted space, however, is exhausted, and we must conclude with the 
hope that, when the future volumes of this handsome work shall 
appear, no such strictures as we have now ventured on will be 
necessary. Let us add in a word the question, “ Have the authors 
in the first volume, at pages 273, 275, 279, and 287, done justice to 
Captain John Smith ?” 





2.—The Problem of the Homeric Poems. By Wittiam D. Geppes, 
LL. D., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878.—Greek Literature. 
By R. C. Jess, M. A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow, Scotland. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 
—Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapsrone, Honorary 
wtudent of Christ Church, Oxford. D. Appleton & Co. 1878. 


Ir is not more than fifty years since the state of Greek literature 
in Scotland was such as to reflect no credit on the nation. Latin 
had always been the favorite study from the days of George 
Buchanan, who was tutor to King James VI., whose effigy adorns 
the title-page of Blackwood’s Magazine, whose “History of Scot- 
land” rivals the Latinity of Livy, and whose poems, written in 
Latin, rank him as the first British poet of his age. The parochial 
schoolmasters were always respectable Latin scholars, and sent up 
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to the four national! universities students as well prepared in that 
language, with the exception of verse-making, as any that entered 
the two nmcher and more famous universities of England. The 
biographies of our Revolutionary sires show us that many or most 
of them studied Latin under Scotchmen, and for many generations 
Ruddiman’s Latin rules for genders and flexions, and not those of 
the Eton grammar, were the vade-mecum of American schoolboys. 
But in Greek the case was widely different. Dalziel, and his suc- 
cessor, Dunbar, in the University of Edinburgh, prepared with 
notes some volumes of extracts from the Greek classics, called 
“ Collectanea,” which were long used in the United States, where 
the Scottish influence still predominated ; and those collections 
were the not very high standard of Greek scholarship in North 
Britain as late as 1825. Nearly one-half of the students of Scot- 
land went to college without knowing the Greek letters ; and the 
Greek professors, such as they were, found themselves condemned 
to the drudgery of drilling these in the lowest rudiments of the lan- 
guage. Such a state of things was disgraceful. Oxonians and 
Cantabs twitted the Scotch with knowing no Greek and little Latin ; 
and unless when some celebrated lecturer like Dugald Stewart at 
Edinburgh, Thomas Reid at Glasgow, and Thomas Chalmers at St. 
indrews, attracted students from afar, few Englishmen ever crossed 
tue northern border to be educated. The University of Glasgow 
was the first to feel the inferiority so far as to attempt a remedy. 
Sir Daniel Sandford led the way. Under him studied Tait, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, and Halley, who “beat Tait.” 
Sandford was followed by Lushington, and Lushington by Jebb, 
the present professor. At Edinburgh the Greek chair is now occu- 
pied by the renowned scholar and poet, John Stuart Blackie. At 
St. Andrews the chair of Greek is filled by Lewis Campbell, LL. D., 
the accomplished editor of “Sophocles ;” and at Aberdeen by Dr. 
Geddes, whose elaborate treatise on the Homeric question is now 
under our review, and proves that Aberdeen, in the far northeast, is 
in Greek not a whit behind the more southern universities of Scot- 
land, and fully up to the mark of any university in Europe. 

This retrospect of classical study in Scotland has been suggested 
by the fact that two of the books whose titles stand rubric to this 
notice are by Scotch professors, while the third is the work of a 
Scotchman’s son. All three are very able productions. In such 
brief and elementary treatises as the “ Literature Primers,” edited 
by Mr. John Richard Green, M. A., of which series are the little 
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volumes by Prof. Jebb and Mr. Gladstone, we cannot expect much 
more than the results of study. Yet these are evidently the results 
of extensive and profound scholarship; and in many cases the 
methods of investigation are so clearly indicated as to afford the 
means of testing their accuracy. Especially on the Homeric prob- 
lem are detailed the authorities and arguments on which the de- 
cision of the question depends. 

The Greeks themselves, and indeed all civilized men up to the 
close of the eighteenth century, were nearly unanimous in believing 
the “ Iliad” and the “ Odyssey ” to be the work of one man, called 
Homer. Toward the close of the reign of Pisistratus, at Athens 
(s. c. 537-527), he appointed a commission of learned men, pre- 
sided over by the poet Onomacritus, to collect the poems of Homer. 
It is generally supposed that an “ Iliad” and an “ Odyssey ” existed 
in writing as early as that epoch, but that the text had become de- 
ranged, and was mixed up with other poems then popularly ascribed 
to Homer. The task of the commissioners was to collect and col- 
late all these verses. From this collection our present Greek epics 
were formed ; and not until about 170 B. c. did any doubt arise as 
to their authenticity and genuineness. At that time a grammarian 
of Alexandria, called Hellanicus, and one Xenon, asserted that 
Homer was the author of the “ Iliad” only, and not of the “ Odys- 
sey.” These men and their followers were called Chorizontés— 
separators—because they separated the two poems in their origin. 
The adherents of the separators were few ; and Aristarchus, an Ho- 
meric student, also of Alexandria, wrote against what he called the 
paradox of Xenon, B. c. 156. 

Nearly in this condition the Homeric problem remained till the 
year 1795 of the Christian era. At that time a German professor, 
F, A. Wolf, of Halle and Berlin, published his “ Prolegomena,” or 
introduction to his edition of Homer. He there maintained that 
neither the “ Iliad” nor the “ Odyssey ” was originally indited as 
one poem. Each, he says, was put together from many small un- 
written poems that had no common plan. “The ‘Iliad’ and the 
‘ Odyssey ’ were first formed from these, and first written down by 
the commission of Pisistratus.” Mr. Gladstone holds that the 
poems in all probability had been committed to writing before the 
time of Pisistratus, and that the commissioners handled them in 
this shape. He also believes that one and the same poet, called 
Homer, was the author of them both. The proofs by which he 
sustains his belief are exceedingly ingenious, and indeed so un- 
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answerable apparently that we are not surprised to find Homer’s 
own countrymen, the persons for whom he composed, and who 
ought to have been his best judges, never suspecting that there 
could be two Homers, any more than we can suspect that there were 
two Shakespeares, and that creations so like one another in all their 
characteristics could proceed from more than one “ maker.” 

But, while there was no dispute among the Greeks as to the 
authorship of the Homeric poems, there was much difference of 
opinion, as we all know, concerning the author’s birthplace. Noth- 
ing need be said here with respect to the claims of the seven cities 
which contended for the honor of Homer’s nativity, but consider- 
able interest attaches itself to the inquiry whether he was an Asi- 
atic Greek, or first saw the light on the Grecian continent, the Eu- 
ropean peninsula called Peloponnesus. Mr. Gladstone argues as 
strenuously for a European nativity as for the unity of authorship, 
although his arguments on the former point are not of equal co- 
gency. 

On the other hand, Prof. Jebb inclines to the opinion that the 
Homeric poems had several authors, and that they were produced 
in Asia Minor. All the best evidence, he says, connects Homer 
with Smyrna. But he is sauch more decided on the question of the 
bard’s birthplace than on the question of his sole authorship. 

Between the popular theory and that of Friedrich August 
Wolf an intermediate one was adopted by Mr. Grote, the celebrated 
historian of Greece. He holds, as does also Mr. Gladstone, that 
the title “Tliad” is a misnomer. Of course, that name was given 
long after the Homeric age. What names, if any, the poems bore 
originally we cannot tell; but Mr. Grote saw clearly that in the 
“Tliad” are comprised two separate stories—one describing the 
exploits of Achilles, and which should have been called the “ Achil- 
leid ;” another, which recorded the deeds of Diomed, Ajax, Ulys- 
ses, AEneas, and the rest, who carried on the war while Achilles 
brooded in his tent, and to which the name “ Iliad” might appro- 
priately be applied. He perceived, moreover, that the style and 
manner of the “ Achilleid ” were superior to those of the “ Iliad,” 
which more resembled the “Odyssey ” in character, and was most 
probably composed by the same author. 

This theory of Grote has found favor in the eyes of Prof. Ged- 
des, and he maintains it with marvelous ingenuity, exhaustive re- 
search, and great learning. His work is much larger and more 
elaborate than the primers of Jebb and Gladstone, but it is so full 
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of interest and information that not scholars only, but all culti- 
vated readers, ought to find pleasure and profit in its pages. To 
any intelligent man the discussion behooves to be enticing. Curi- 
osity ought to be aroused by the very strangeness of the thesis. 
By what arguments can it be proved that the “ Iliad” is really two 
works, and that mayhap both “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey ” are not the 
work of one glorious mind, but a grand mosaic of many divine 
fragments, as if the stars of heaven were clustered together into 
one orb of surpassing splendor? Can this be shown with any de- 
gree of certainty? Read Geddes and see. 

The little treatise of the Glasgow professor gives an account 
of Greek literature from Homer’s time, about 1,000 years B. c., 
down to the present day. As we have already said, it deals mainly 
with results, but the erudition of its author is so manifest that 
every reader will feel himself safe in trusting them. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tract is, like all he writes, quite fascinating ; and we cannot 
at this instant recollect three books more worthy of a place in all 
libraries than the three which we have thus rapidly noticed. 

Although our space is exhausted, we cannot help adding that 
students of the present generation enjoy a priceless advantage in 
being furnished with primers compiled by such scholars as Prof. 
Jebb and the ex-Premier of England. 

Since the above notices were written, we have received “A Class- 
book of Ancient Literature,” by Dr. John D. Quackenbos, of Colum- 
bia College, which for purity of style, extent of research, and apt- 
ness of illustration, ought to take a conspicuous place among the 
educational helps of the day. It treats of the literature of the 
Orient as well as that of the Greeks and Romans, and the exam- 
ples culled from the authors of ancient Egypt, Assyria, China, Per- 
sia, Hindostan, and Palestine, are presented in the most elegant 
translations of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The trans- 
lations from Greek and Latin are equally well chosen. 


3.—D’ Ancona’s Italian Popular Poetry. La Poesia popolare 
Italiana. Studi dj Auessanpro D’Ancona. Livorno. 1878. 
16mo, pp. xii.—476. 


Pror. D’Ancona, whose valuable contribution to the history of 
the early Italian drama was noticed in the last number of the Norra 
American Review, has rendered another great service to the liter- 
ature of his country by the above work. : 

The popular poetry of Italy has, during the present century, 
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been a favorite subject of study to natives and foreigners, but the 
method pursued has not led, until recently, to the attainment of any 
important results. The poetry of various parts of the country has 
been collected and published for the most part in a dilettante man- 


_ her, and with but little appreciation of its true value. The first 


scientific treatment of the subject was by Nigra, who published in 
the Rivista Contemporanea, Turin, 1858-1862, a collection of Pied- 
montese popular poetry, accompanying each poem with an historical 
introduction in regard to its subject, and giving the different ver- 
sions from other provinces, with parallels from other nations. Re- 
cent collectors have followed his example, and the important collec- 
tions of Pitré,* and of Comparetti and D’Ancona,+ leave nothing 
to desire in the way of completeness and scientific treatment. The 
large mass of material offered by these and previous collections has 
only recently been made the subject of special study. In 1875, Dr. 
Hugo Schuchardt, Professor of the Romance Languages at Halle, 
published an interesting work entitled “ Ritornell und Terzine,” in 
which he examined minutely these two characteristic forms of Ital- 
ian popular poetry, and threw much light upon their origin and 
relation to each other. The object of the work was, however, a 
special and limited one. More general in its nature was an article 
by Nigra in the “ Romania,” vol. v., pp. 417-452, being the introduc- 
tion to the author’s long-looked-for Canzoni popolari del Piemonte, 
a part of which appeared in the Rivista Contemporanea above 
alluded to. In this article Nigra devotes most of his attention to 
the narrative poems of Northern Italy, and explains their rise and 
diffusion by an ingenious hypothesis. It was not until last year 
that any independent work appeared covering the whole ground 
when Ermolao Rubieri published his “Storia della Poesia popolare 
Italiana” (Florence. Barbéra. 8vo, pp. viii.—686). It is an inter- 
esting and valuable work, but devoted chiefly to the psychological 
and moral side of the subject. Shortly after followed the work now 
under consideration. 

Four principal points are treated at length in D’Ancona’s work : 
1. The history of Italian popular poetry from the thirteenth 
century to the present day; 2. The substantial unity of Italian 
popular lyrical poetry, not only in general spirit, but also in the 


* Canti popolari Siciliani. Palermo. 1871. 2 vols. 8vo. In Biblioteca delle 
Tradizioni popolari Siciliani per cura di Giuseppe Pitr’. Vols. L-II. 

+ Canti e Racconti del Popolo Italiano pubblicati per cura di D. Comparetti ed A. 
D’Ancona. Turin, 1870-'78. 6 vols. 8vo. 
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special form of the compositions; 3. The geographical origin of 
the three characteristic forms of Italian popular poetry ; and, 4. 
The relation between the popular and literary poetry. Of the three 
characteristic forms above mentioned, one is peculiar to narrative 
poetry, the other two to lyrical. The latter are the straméotto (in 
Tuscany called rispetto), and the stornello (incorrectly termed ritor- 
nello by many), the first consisting of a single strophe of from four 
to eight endecasyllabic verses with alternate rhyme in the south of 
Italy, and rhyme in couplets for the rest of the country, both 
schemes sometimes occurring in the longer strambotti. The stor- 
nello is usually found in one of three forms—three full lines, one- 
half line, and two full ones, or one full line and a half. The num- 
ber of syllables for the full line is eleven, for the half-line six. The 
intermediate verse lacks, of course, a verse with which to rhyme, 
and is connected with the other two verses either by an agreement 
of the consonants following the last accented vowel (consonance), 
or by the agreement of these last accented vowels (assonance), or 
by full rhyme. In regard to the narrative poetry of the north of 
Italy, D’Ancona accepts Nigra’s theory of its foreign (Provengal) 
origin. The original type of the strambotto is the tetrastich which 
is doubled in Sicily, appears in Tuscany with a refrain (ripresa), and 
is found in its simple form in Northern Italy. The stornello is only 
a condensed strambotto, and, as Schuchardt has shown, is related to 
the rhymed proverb which often assumes the form of a distich with 
assonance. The introductory line D’Ancona regards as a later 
addition, and a step toward the form of three full lines which, in- 
stead of being, as Schuchardt thinks, the model of the literary ter- 
zina, is modeled after it, or at least influenced by its example. The 
home of the stornello is Tuscany. 

The other results of D’Ancona’s studies are briefly as follows: 
There are in Italian popular poetry two forma, one spontaneous and 
more directly plebeian, although not without a certain artificial 
character, and a form directly artificial and literary—the former 
older, the latter more recent—the former going back to the earliest 
days of the Italian language and literature, the latter not more than 
three or four centuries old. The original and most copious source 
of both is in Sicily, which both first and last gave the imprint, not 
to speak of examples which are frequent. The first form was trans- 
mitted during the time when the Italians mingled more ; the second, 
for the most part, was diffused by means of printed or manuscript 
collections. Although born in Sicily, the canto became essentially 
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Italian and common, but to become so it had te divest itself of its 
Sicilian garb. The first class spread over a great part of Italy after 
a stay in Tuscany, where it assumed the forms of that dialect. The 
second class became popular after it had been translated (probably 
at Naples) from the Sicilian into the cultivated and common lan- 
guage. These two classes constantly mingled, D’Ancona comparing 
them to two rivers that flow in the same direction, and often mingle 
their waters to separate again—but one retaining something of the 
flavor and odor of the other. 

Such is an incomplete notice of a work that will add, if possible, 
to the already great reputation of the author, and prove an invalu- 
able guide to the student of Italian popular poetry. 





4.—French Folk-lore. Mélusine. Recueil de Mythologie, Littéra- 
ture populaire, Traditions et Usages, publié par MM. Gatpoz et 
E. Rotianp. Paris, 1878, 8vo, pp. 592. 


Tue interest taken in the subject of folk-lore has largely in- 
creased during the past few years, and we have recently seen the 
foundation of an English Folk-lore Society and the establishment 
of a French periodical devoted to the same object. Unfortunately, 
the latter did not succeed pecuniarily, and at the expiration of the 
first year was discontinued. The copies remaining are now sold as 
a complete work, under the title at the head of this article. 

Singularly enough, France has been the last country in Europe 
to collect the precious vestiges of its early culture which exist in its 
superstitions and local legends. While Germany has delighted the 
nursery world with its fairy-tales, which have been studied with 
profit by the gravest scholars, France has, until lately, almost en- 
tirely neglected this interesting field. This is all the more curious, 
since Charles Perrault over two centuries ago set the fashion for 
fairy-tales in the literary world, and was at the head of a large and 
brilliant school, some of the works of which are still read with 
pleasure. 

The modern methods of scientific study have, however, given to 
fairy-tales and superstitions another value than that of amusement, 
and the wisest scholars of Europe are to-day eagerly collecting the 
tales and rhymes of the nursery, and the superstitions and customs 
of the people—in short, all the unwritten literature of the people. 
It is to this object, the preservation of these fragments of a fast- 
disappearing condition of culture, that the collection before us is 
devoted, and, as might be supposed, its contents are of the most 
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varied description. We may roughly divide them into popular 
tales, popular songs, customs, useges, and superstitions, and nursery- 
games, including riddles, etc. 

The department of popular tales is represented by some forty 
stories from various parts of France—Brittany, Picardy, and the ter- 
ritory of Metz, contributing the largest number. Some of these are 
followed by valuable references from the pen of Reinhold Kohler, 
of Weimar. These stories are, of course, interesting variants of 
those common to the rest of Europe. Besides these French tales, 
there are some creole ones, and translations of English, Russian, 
Arabic, and Japanese stories. 

There are fifty-eight chansons, over half accompanied by the 
music, thus adding greatly to their value. In the same manner as 
the popular tales of the Aryan peoples have been compared and 
found so similar as to render their common origin beyond doubt, 
so the popular songs of the south of Europe have been compared, 
and a large number have been found common to the south of Spain, 
the south of France, and the north of Italy. Many of these have 
also spread to the north of France, and the same subject is sung in 
Piedmont ind Normandy, while striking resemblances may be found 
between the ballads of the south and those of the north of Europe. 
A few are supposed to have an historical foundation, as the cele- 
brated Chanson de Clothilde, which is thought to depict the advent- 
ures of the daughter of Clovis and the wife of Amalaric, king of 
the Visogoths, who was murdered in the sixth century by his wife’s 
brother, Childebert, for his cruel treatment of her. More likely 
this chanson (which is found also in Italy) is only a poetical version 
of the story of Blue-beard. A somewhat similar story is found in 
the chanson of “The Cruel Husband” (Ze Mari cruel), Mélusine, 
p. 415. ; 

The department of customs, usages, and superstitions, is well 
represented ; three articles are devoted to those peculiar to the 
Vosges, four to the medical superstitions of the Franche-Comté, 
etc. The student of primitive culture will find many examples to 
add to those already collected by Tylor. Some of the examples of 
survival are very interesting. One will suffice. In Normandy it 
was, until lately, ¢he custom on the eve of All-souls-day (Novem- 
ber 2d) to prepare a supper, putting soup in the plates and cider in 
the glasses, and then, after opening the windows, to withdraw and 
allow the souls of deceased relatives to come and partake of the 
banquet. This custom of “Feasts of the Dead” is common to 
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many savage tribes, and was observed in the classic world. The 
only difference between the Roman Feralia and Lemuralia and the 
Christian All-souls-day is the date. In Normandy it is the custom 
to kill a cock, and sprinkle some drops of its blood on the sill of a 
new house before inhabiting it. This is a survival of the custom 
of immuring a victim in the foundation of a building (see Tylor’s 
“Primitive Culture,” vol. i., p. 94, etc.). 

A curious department is that of formudettes, or formulas, used 
in games, etc. One of the most common objects is that of elimina- 
tion, or, as the children say, to show who shall be “ it.” 

Games, proverbs, spells, etc., are not wanting, Among the mis- 
cellaneous articles, the most valuable is a dictionary of names given 
to the inhabitants of different localities in France. It has been com- 
piled by Lucien Merlet, and runs through many numbers. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Mélusine was not able to 
continue its career as a periodical, but it will always be a valuable 
mine for the student of folk-lore. 





5.—The Troubadours: a History of Provengal Life and Litera- 
ture in the Middle Ages. By Francis Huerrer. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1878. 8vo, pp. xviii.—367. 


Wurtz the interest in Provengal literature has been steadily 
increasing among scholars during the last ten years, very little has 
been done to bring it to the notice of the general reader. Although 
the subject is especially adapted to close scientific study, it still has 
a popular attractive side, and only needs to be presented in the 
right way to find a host of appreciative readers. The period during 
which the troubadours flourished is one of the most brilliant in 
modern history, and is full of romantic episodes. Provengal litera- 
ture was not restricted to the south of France, but the troubadour 
was welcomed from the court of Aragon to the court of Frederick 
IL, at Palermo. Nor was the period of its splendor a restricted 
one ; it flourished three centuries, and then fell with the liberty 
of the country that had given it birth. 

Until recently the general reader has had at his disposal only 
Sismondi’s meagre account of Provengal literature, who, like most 
later writers, drew heavily on Millot’s imperfect “ Histoire des Trou- 
badours.” The only other general histories are those of Fauriel 
(“Histoire de la Poésie Provengale,” 3 vols., Paris, 1847) and Diez 
(“ Poesie der Troubadours” and “Leben und Werke der Trouba- 
dours,” Zwickau, 1826, 1829). The former is largely occupied with 
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the now exploded theory of an extensive Provengal epical poetry, 
while the latter are more works of reference than readable histories. 
In English there are before Hueffer’s work only two books on the 
subject : Rutherford’s “ The Troubadours,” London, 1873 ; and Miss 
Preston’s “ Troubadours and Trouvéres,” Boston, 1876.* The for- 
mer is an utterly unreliable production, revealing on every page the 
gross ignorance and coarseness of the writer ; the latter is much bet- 
ter, but is too limited in its plan, and the author is not thoroughly 
at home in her subject. 

It will be seen, from this brief review, that there was room for a 
good popular history of Provengal literature, and, although Dr. 
Hueffer’s work is far from perfect, it is immeasurably superior to the 
works last mentioned. ‘ 

Dr. Hueffer’s object, as stated in the preface, is “rather to at- 
tract learners than to teach more or less proficient students. In 
plain language I wished, in the first instance, to write a readable 
book, and according to general prejudice such an achievement is im- 
possible on the scientific principle.” In pursuance of this object, 
the author divides his work into three parts: In the first, “ Gener- 
al,” he gives a rather meagre sketch of the language, and then ex- 
amines more or less thoroughly the variouc forms of Provengal poe- 
try and prose. The second part, “ Biographical,” contains sketches 
of some of the most interesting troubadours, although we miss such 
famous poets as Bernard de Ventadour, Marcabrun, etc. The third 
part, “Technical,” added, as the author states, “for scholarly pur- 
poses,” consists of chapters on rhyme, rhythm, the stanza, and some 
interlinear versions, “ addressed to those easy-going amateur philolo- 
gists who believe themselves able to master a language by simply 
plunging into its literature, without any previous study of gram- 
mar or dictionary.” 

While the author has succeeded, we think, in producing a read- 
able work, his book shows unmistakable signs of haste and lack of 
study of the sources. The first is shown in the unmethodical ar- 
rangement of the matter, and the frequent violation of chronological 
order ; the latter is curiously shown on page 138, where the author 
cites a French version of a German translation of a Provengal poem, 
instead of giving an English version direct from the Provengal. In 
spite of these blemishes, which we trust will be corrected in another 
edition, Dr. Hueffer has produced an interesting and valuable book 
that will attract readers whom a more learned and methodical work 
would have repelled. 

* See Norta American Review, March, 1877. 
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6.—Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary ; deliv- 

ered to the Students of the Archaic Classes. By Rev. A. H. 

Sayce, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, 

Oxford. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 1877. 4to, pp. 

viii.-157. 

Tue classes in ancient Egyptian-Assyrian carried on in London 
for two years by the Society of Biblical Archeology are not likely 
to make either study popular, but they have given origin to several 
valuable elementary books, of which the last and least elementary is 
A. H. Sayce’s “Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Sylla- 
bary,” published by Samuel Bagster & Sons. Mr. Sayce, though a 
venturesome scholar, who is apt to see a plausible conjecture as a 
probable if not certain fact, has confined himself in most of these 
nine lectures to the region of the better known in Assyrian studies, 
as was proper in addressing immature students. The character and 
origin of the syllabary and the laws of Assyrian phonology with 
the elements of Assyrian grammar are developed, and made as plain 
and interesting as is well possible with such a subject. He insists 
wisely that the first thing the student has to do is to commit to 
memory the characters in common use. The best preliminary, he 
says, to the study of Assyrian is “to learn as perfectly as possible 
the different characters and ideographs, with all their varying 
powers, which are prefixed to the first volume of Mr. Norris’s dic- 
tionary.” When it is remembered that there are three hundred 
and sixty of these given by Mr. Norris, and that many of them have 
from three to eight or ten different values assigned to them, the 
task of learning the syllabary, assigned as the mere beginning, is seen 
to be not a light one. Mr. Sayce also shows himself a wise adviser in 
insisting that his pupils shall understand that there is its special 
meaning to each inflectional form in Assyrian as well as in the 
classical languages. There has been too much of a hap-hazard 
translation, as if it did not make much difference what form a verb 
might have. This nice discrimination may, however, be carried too 
far, and our author appears to be guilty of this fault in the very 
illustration which he draws from the Hebrew of the first two verses 
of Genesis. It may be that their sense is, “In the beginning God 
hewed out the heaven and the earth : now the earth had been waste 
and desolate, and darkness on the face of the deep ; and the Spirit 
of God was ever brooding on the face of the waters ;” but it is a 
grammatical hardihood to assure us that it is now known that the 
tense form of the verbs and the order of the words require just this 
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new and very seductive translation. As we have suggested, the 
reader of these lectures needs to be on his guard not on the princi- 
ples illustrated in these lectures, for they are well and accurately 
stated, but on the illustrations in which Mr. Sayce’s natural desire 
to bring forward what is original leads him at times to present as a 
fact, or, at least as very probable, what may not bear investigation. 
Thus the derivation of the Hebrew bamah, a high place, from the 
root of 66, to come, in the method described is extremely problemat- 
ical. We might say as much for the source and force of what he 
calls the case endings of verbs, page 86; and there are many such 
cases in the last lecture in which the relation between Assyrian and 
Accadian is discussed. Thus from Accadian ma-da he supposes the 
Assyrian matu, a country, to be borrowed. The Aramezans also, 
he says (page 144), have the form mata, “from which we must 
infer that the borrowing had taken place before the separation of 
the northern Semitic tribes.” It is a very heavy deduction to rest 
upon such a correspondence that before the Shemitic languages had 
broken up, indeed, before there was a separate Assyrian, and for 
aught we know before there was any Accadian, the Shemitic northern 
tongue borrowed this word from the Accadian, and that without 
evidence that it exists in other Shemitic languages. The Aramaic 
might very easily have borrowed the word at a comparatively late 
period from its next neighbor the Assyrian, as Aramaic was a lan- 
guage of trade in Assyria, and indeed Mr, Sayce suggests this very 
explanation in a note only five pages earlier. We have to thank 
the author for a very valuable and important contribution under 
this modest form to philology. Mr. Sayce has become one of our 
best students in a department which attracted his juvenile essays 
twenty years ago in the Journal of Sacred Literature, in unequal 
debate with the veterans Dr. Hincks and Mr. Norris. 





7.—Elements of Political Economy. By Artuur LatuaM Perry, 
LL. D., Orrin Sage Professor of History and Political Econ- 
omy in Williams College. New edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 8vo, pp. xiv.—607. 


Tue air of Western Massachusetts has been very friendly to 
clear and strong thinking. Williamstown has had its full share of 
the gift, and the dialectic ability which Presidents Griffin and Mark 
Hopkins put forth in their theology is now held good by professors 
in the new sciences of Nature and Society. Prof. Perry’s book, 
which is quite a new one in this present form, calls out his powers 
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and learning both as an historian and a philosopher, since his schol- 
arship is as fresh and original as his thinking. The historical por- 
tions, such as the introductory sketch of the progress of the science 
and the passages upon American tariffs and money in the United 
States, are very carefully studied and valuable. He claims origi- 
nality less for specific parts of his book than for its whole drift, while 
he regards himself as the author of one important improvement in 
the language of political economy, the substitution of value for the 
word wealth, which he never uses in the technical sense. 

Prof. Perry takes his place in the third of the three great classes 
of modern political economy, which are called by the names of 
Quesnay, Adam Smith, and Whately, and which insist severally 
upon land and labor and exchange as the sources of value. While 
American economists follow Smith or else quit the track of severe 
science to accept the Nationalist School of Henry C. Carey, the 
author follows in the path of Whately, Bastiat, and others, who put 
the field of the science in the science of exchanges or the doctrine 
of values. While the science of ethics deals with what ought to be, 
political economy deals with value. With him political economy is 
the science of value, and of nothing else. But of course everything 
comes into it, so far as it has value, and the ought of conscience is 
not naught in value, we may say, because character is a part of 
capital and credit, and a day’s work is what it is very much by the 
honest purpose that goes into it. 

Value is defined to be what a thing will pass for, and it is always 
and everywhere the relation of mutual purchase established between 
two services by their exchange. Ownership or property is trans- 
ferred by the exehange of values, and the persons making the 
exchange render a specific service according as they exchange a 
commodity, as a pencil, a personal service, as a day’s work, or a 
claim, as a United States bond, for a supposed equivalent in one of 
these three classes, or for a commodity, a service, ora claim. This 
analysis brings us directly to persons, as the central point of the 
science, and makes things, however essential, subordinate to persons. 
Value is the relation of mutual purchase established between two 
services, and price is its purchasing power expressed in money. 
The one universal law of value is the law of demand and supply: 
demand being the desire of purchasing something coupled with the 
power of purchasing it ; and supply being any exchangeable thing 
offered for sale against any other exchangeable thing. Market 
value is the equation of supply and demand ; and the money offered 
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for commodities always constitutes a demand. Exchange is the 
life of trade, and freedom of exchange secures the final triumph of 
civilization in its three great struggles for rights of person, opinion, 
and property. 

We can only give the gist of the author’s science in the briefest 
terms, and commend his book to all who wish to know the details of 
his system. He defines production as the getting something ready 
to sell, and selling it, and he looks upon inventions as increasing 
production, yet tending to lessen the value of particular services. 
Labor is physical or mental effort, which demands return in wages, 
and bad money is worse for wages than profits, but is bad enough 
for both. All capital is products saved for further use in produc- 
tion. The more capital, the higher the rate of wages and the lower 
the profits. War destroys capital, communism threatens it, strikes 
impair it, while peace and good-will reduplicate it. Land is a com- 
modity made such by human efforts ; and its sale, its produce, and 
its rent, come under the ordinary rules of value. Cost of production 
is the measure of one effort in one class of exchanges, and its two 
elements are cost of labor and of capital. 

The author is strong on money, which he distinguishes from all 
other values in that it is a legal and current measure of services. 
Gold is the best standard, but silver may be subsidiary, while paper- 
money is only the promise to pay coin, and not the best money, as 
a promise may be broken, Credits are rights not yet realized, 
therefore an important part of economics, and good bankers are 
great benefactors. Trade should be as free as possible, that all 
values may be fairly exchanged. Taxation is the topic last treated, 
and the author favors the taxes that are laid most directly in pro- 
portion to the gains of exchanges or the actual value of property. 
He thinks an income-tax not objectionable in principle, and he is 
decidedly in favor of reducing our tariff laws to the principle of 
our internal revenue system, which rests upon low taxes on com- 
paratively few things. 

Thus we have given a careful outline of this important book, 
which may have some doubtful statements, but which as a whole is 
a treasure of learning and good sense, as precious in itself as whole- 
some in view of the rampant folly of popular fallacies in economics. 
There is something to be added to Prof. Perry’s principles of politi- 
cal economy, for all science opens upon a corresponding art, and 
the science of values has its art which belongs to its essential prin- 
ciples and gives it the force and beauty which mere analysis lacks. 
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8.—Deterioration and Race Education. With Practical Applica- 
tion to the Condition of the People and Industry. By Samux. 
Royce. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles J. 
Dillingham. 1878. 12mo, pp. 585. 


Tne evident earnestness of the author of this volume and the 
zeal of its benevolent distributor, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, entitle 
it to a fair examination. It is surely well worth reading, and it 
ought to make its mark upon public opinion, while in some respects 
it deserves the notice of well-informed and thoughtful men. The 
author would have done wisely if he had kept it a little longer on 
hand and arranged his ample material more thoroughly and pointed 
his conclusions more distinctly ; but his book as it is has great 
value, and it cannot fail to do good, especially in its bold and strong 
conflict with the narrowness of our dominant schooling and the 
rabid radicalism of our labor-reformers. The table of contents is 
of itself a fair expression of the author’s way of mixing many things 
together without definite classification, and of leaving his reader to 
trace his way for himself. Ninety topics are named in one continu- 
ous list in this table, and the view is quite confused in the reader’s 
mind until he does what we have done—until he takes out his pencil 
and writes here and there the proper figure from one to eight 
against the rightful headings, so as to make it appear that there are 
eighty-two topics to be considered under eight distinct divisions. 
These divisions or parts are “Race Deterioration,” “ Heredity,” 
“ Kindergarten,” ‘‘ The Progress of Civilization,” “The Progress of 
General Education,” “The People and their Homes,” “ The Scourges 
of Humanity,” “The Need of the Nation,” the fifth and the last 
topics occupying the largest spaces. Yet these various topics are 
not kept wholly apart from each other, and the author constantly 
strikes into his favorite ideas, and mixes up the last with the first 
and the first with the last, while he never fails to make some head- 
way, and he comes out under his own colors at the end. In one 
respect he is a brave leader, indeed, for with all his plain speeches 
he is no pessimist, and under the darkest cloud his faith is bright 
and strong. He seems to start with the idea that the human race 
on the whole is losing ground and running down, and that this 
deterioration of the race must be met by a new education that looks 
to nothing short of race education, alike in physical and moral and 
intellectual respects. He says in so many words : 

“The whole of our civilization is a series of life-deteriorating processes. 
There is not a relation in life but tends toward race deterioration; and like 
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past nations and civilizations we dig our own grave, if we fail to oppose to 
this degenerating tendency an education which is a persistent system of race 
amelioration, inspired by the spirit of altruism, the saving genius of the race, 
and the only possible correction of an age selfish to the core.” 

In other passages he recognizes the progress of the race in our 
time, as when, in describing the emancipation of mechanical labor 
from slavery and ignorance, he declares that continuance in this 
course by closer connection of industry with science and humanity 
will reduce the mortality of laborers in the land by at least 50,000 
and the cases of sickness by 750,000 yearly. In some instances 
his statistics do not warrant his conclusion, as when he quotes the 
number of the deaf and dumb, the blind and the insane, in Europe 
and America, as proof of degeneracy in the race, when these num- 
bers may indicate more accurate reports or more humane and life- 
preserving treatment, or in some cases they may be but a repetition 
essentially of the old story of human sin and suffering. In some 
respects he is on firm ground in dealing with the degeneracy of our 
age, as when he points out the dangers of our industrial ways of 
overerowding factories and dwellings, and putting women and chil- 
dren to improper or excessive work. One of the best ideas in the 
volume is thus expressed : “The man who could discover a mode of 
combining manufacturing skill with isolated labor and country resi- 
dence would do a greater service to humanity than the whole race 
of philosophers.” 

What we miss in this elaborate and honest and wholesome book, 
which we commend heartily to general attention, is a careful study 
of the peculiar characteristics of our age and an analysis of its beset- 
ting evils ; also a philosophical statement of the true race education, 
with a fair appreciation of physiology and medicine, and a just 
recognition of the great moral and spiritual convictions that bind 
man to man in lifting him up to God. The author himself is right- 
minded, but he is not in all respects master of the social science 
which he honestly seeks, and he too often mistakes words for things. 
The great work of Prof. Oettinger, of Dorpat, on “ Moral-Statistik,” 
might help him much in the new edition, which we hope to welcome, 








9.—Studio, Field, and Gallery: A Manual of Painting for the 
Student and Amateur, with Information for the General 
Reader. By Horace J. Rorurs. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1878. 12mo, pp. 207. 


Tuts carefully-studied manual of painting meets a decided want 
of our people, and it is one of the many signs of the progress of art- 
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education among us somewhat in keeping with that of scientific 
education. Heretofore there has been a great difference between 
art and science in respect to general study. While it has been 
thought necessary for every well-taught person to know the general 
principles of science so as to act according to them in the care of 
health and property and the regulation of life, art has been left 
mainly to specialists, as if it belonged only to a few professors, and 
were of no importance to men generally, except perhaps as far as it 
is needed in order to make them enjoy the luxury of good works 
of art. There is certainly no good ground for such a distinction, 
for a well-educated man ought to see the beauty as well as the 
truth of things, and in all that he does he ought to act with the 
readiness of touch and the discrimination and taste which art- 
knowledge and practice give. If education enables us to express 
ourselves properly and fully, surely we need to bring form and 
color, light and shade, to help out our description ; and to paint, 
draw, and even to model, is but an extension of speech and writing. 
The use of such art is as constant as conversation or composition ; 
and he who masters the elements of art-expression needs no more to 
set up to be an original artist than the boy who learns to read and 
write sets up to be a Homer or Demosthenes. 

Mr. Rollin bas done his best to bring together the main princi- 
ples and rules of painting, and he has added to these a great deal 
of useful information as to painters and pictures. He has more 
value as a patient observer and a diligent collector than as an ori- 
ginal thinker. He fails to give us a satisfactory definition of true 
art, and his list of artists as being either idealists, naturalists, or 
mannerists, does not set before us the true consummation of the 
ideal and actual in genuine realism. Yet he has a great deal of 
sagacity as well as knowledge, and he is, moreover, quite a charac- 
ter in his way of combining wholesome advice with artistic instruc- 
tion. Our friends of the studio will forgive him for advising them 
not to paint on Sunday, and not to use liquor, opium, tobacco, or 
other stimulants and narcotics, so long as he keeps so sharp an eye 
on other professions, and hints that doctors bury their mistakes 
underground, and lawyers keep theirs from the light by the law’s 
delay, while the painter’s bad work is done in open day. 

The positive and exact information in this book must commend 
it to a large circle of readers, and make it very useful in schools. 
The chapters on color and on effect are spirited as well as thought- 
ful, and give help to the practical observer of Nature as well as the 


amateur. 
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